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A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 


HIS is a book that every- 
body -needs. It is just as | 





indispensable to every 
home as a dictionary, and cer- RO 
tainly no author can afford to GETS 
be without it. The purpose of 
a dictionary is merely to explain THESAURUS 


the meaning of words, the word 
being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object 
of the THESAURUS is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea be- 
ing given, to find the word or 
phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Sup- 
pose that in our story we rn 
“His meaning was clear . Piel 
We stop. The word “clear” is 
not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS 
and turn to the word “clear.” 
There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit,- expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, tran- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have 
at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


this manner, 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem. 
social or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded 
by our most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—es resumed 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, 


as a dictionary. 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 





























SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.00 (currency, check or money order). Send me by 
return mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 





























Three Practical, Helpful Books 


For Newspaper Editors, Reporters and Correspondents 





Newspaper Reporting and 


Correspondence 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


The prospective newspaper reporter will find 
this a helpful text-book, explaining clearly the 
fundamental principles of newspaper writing. 
It will help him get his stuff past the editor’s 
blue pencil, for it teaches him with practicable 
and workable suggestions, rather than with a 
system of ‘“‘don’ts.” 

The result of the author’s personal news- 
paper experience and of his work as Instructor 
of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
ire embodied in this book. 

Every kind of story is discussed, and the 
method is given for putting it into conventional 
newspaper form. The book is illustrated by a 
number of examples taken from the columns 
of prominent papers, which illustrate various 
points and show how the stories are actually 
written. 

A few of the important chapter-heads are: 
Gathering the News, News Values, Newspaper 
Terms, The News Story Form, Faults in News 
Stories, Interviews, Social News and Obitu- 
aries, Sporting News, Human Interest Stories. 

All in all, it is a helpful book that every 
prospective newspaper reporter should digest 
from cover to cover. 

Cloth cover, 348 pages. 
$2.25. 


Price, postpaid, 


Practical Journalism 
By EDWIN L. SHUMAN 


This volume is a text-book on journalism 
for the assistance of young newspaper workers 
who are learning the technique of their craft. 
Starting with the rudiments of copy reading, 
it takes up in sequence, revision, errors of ex- 
pression, typographical style, inaccuracies, news 
style and diction, libelous statements, 
detecting errors, speed, “boiling,” 
expanding, etc. The chapter on Headlin. 
Writing tells the hows and whys in a manner 
that every reader can _ understand. Proof 
reading, make-up, type and printing are ex- 
plained with infinite care and thoroughness. 

Every phase of the subject is discussed in 
detail with a view to its helpfulness and prac- 
tical bearing upon the work of journalism and 
newspaper editing. 

Prof. White, of the University of Washing 
ington, says: “It is by far the most impor- 
tant recent book in journalism, for the reason 
that it deals with a specialized phase of news- 
paper work which has not been decently cov- 


values, 
neatness, 


ered in any other book. 
Cloth, 365 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.25. 








Newspaper Editing 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


Here is a complete manual covering the 
whole field of newspaper work. Never before 
has an author attempted to describe modern 
newspaper methods in such a complete way. 

Mr. Shuman has produced an account of the 
making of a newspaper, that everybody will 
benefit by reading. All that enters into the 
preparation and manufacture of the finished 
product is described, and it is all done authori- 
tatively and interestingly. 

The following chapter-heads plainly indicate 
its usefulness: Evolution of the Press, Posi- 
tions and Salaries, How a Reporter is Edu- 
cated, The Reporter at Work, Plan of a News 
story, How the News is Gathered, Editors and 
Their Methods, Qualifications for Journalism, 
The Sunday Supplement, In the Artist’s Room, 
Women in Newspaper Work, A Chapter on 
Errors, Writing Advertisements, Filling the 
“Ad” Columns, The Law of Libel, etc. 

The aim of the author has been to meet the 
needs both of those who seek to enter jour- 
nalism and of those who have already em- 

rked on a newspaper career. 

Cloth cover, 265 pages. Price, 
$2.00, 


postpaid, 





USE THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $ (currency, check or 
money order). Send me by return mail the 


foliowing books: 





ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 














MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 


Here is the kind of paper and envelopes pre- 
ferred for literary 


AAAAANS 
AAAANAS 
NANAAAAS 


AMAL SS 


XANANAS 


RES seve nay 
BANA 


For a y : For 
Writers of : Writers of 
Photoplays, Gs RETURN Serials, 

Short Stories, 4 ENVELOPES Novels, 

Etc. Poems, Etc. 





For the convenience of our readers and students of our books who prefer to order their 
supplies from us, we keep on hand a large stock of manuscript paper and envelopes. 

All orders will receive prompt attention, and we will mail on the same day order is 
received the following set of stationery, which is the kind used in all literary work: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44% x 9% inches, in which to mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to self-address and enclose with manu- 

script for its return if rejected. 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
Price of above complete set, postpaid, $1.50. 


600 Butler Bldg. ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Use This Coupon The Country Weekly 


By PHIL C. BING 

TODAY This is the first book covering rural jour- 
nalism. The successful publication of a coun- 
? y a ANY try weekly is a problem separate and distinct, 
ATLAS Pt BLISHING c OMI ANY, and to which the solution of newspaper prob- 

600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. lems in larger cities does not apply. The man- 
agement of the country paper means that the 
Enclosed find $........ (currency, check or widest general knowledge must be possessed 
by the man at the head, while that of the 
metropolitan newspapers requires a_ specialist 
in each departinent. 


money order). Send me by return mail the 
following: 


This book is designed to furnish the best 
Manuscript’ Paper and En possible information to those who would make 
the management of a country newspaper a 
profession. It covers innumerable problems 
peculiar to rural communities such as_ local 
news, provincialism in the country paper, leads, 
style and dictation, news policy, country cor- 
respondents, reporting, the personal touch, 
agricultural news, editorials, community better- 
a a eee ea ment, publicity, circulation problems, me- 
chanical equipment, the front page, advertising 
make-up, copy reading, headline writing, sub- 
scription price and collections, local, national 
and mail-order advertising, etc., etc. 

No editor of a country paper should be 
without this helpful volume. 


Cloth cover, 347 pages. Price, postpaid, 
Address ... nee $2.25. 


velopes 


The Country Weekly, 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Clibccnccewocs Scares ee 600 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SUCCESS IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS 


By Emma Gary Wallace. 


ATURALLY everybody who at- 

tempts to write for publication 
hopes to be successful, and success is 
measured largely by the particular 
audience which we reach. If we write 
only for our own gratification and that 
of a group of immediate and admir- 
ng friends, our success is relatively 
limited and the mission of our mes- 
sage much restricted. If we succeed 
in gaining a hearing by a large, intel- 
ligent and clear-thinking audience, we 
are happy in a larger measure of suc- 
This helps to open the Door of 
()pportunity to us all the more readily 
he next time, for we have proved 
urselves as individuals likely to have 
something worth while to say. 

But success does not come to many 
people as a ready-made gift from 
ileaven. Much oftener it is the re- 
ult of as careful and definite prepara- 
ion and management, as success in 
manufacturing shoes or grease cups 
ior automobiles, or drop forgings, or 

|-burning engines, or robes, or car- 
pets, or breakfast foods. Back of 

cess in any line lies preparation, 

without preparation any success 
achieved is likely to be short-lived be- 
cause it is accidental. 

To succeed in any undertaking 
means to start definitely from Some- 
place with the idea of arriving Some- 
where, and a straight line is the short- 


cess. 


est distance between two points. To 
be sure, in any profession it may be 
necessary to make detours and to sub- 
mit to delays, but what of it, as long 
as we know what we want and which 
way we are headed. 

A wise man has said that, “It mat- 
ters not how fast we are traveling, so 
much as that we are steadily moving 
in the right direction.” The right di- 
rection presupposes having a goal and 
a reasonable idea of how that goal 
can best be reached. It is absolutely 
necessary that anyone who aspires to 
keep good literary company shall have 
a broad and fairly good education. 
There are those who will tell you that 
education is not necessary, that editors 
are after ideas and will gladly and 
joyously wade through reams of illit- 
erate stuff in the hope of finding hid- 
den gems. True, editors rejoice to 
discover genius, but their time is too 
valuable to spend this way. Besides, 
they value their eyesight too much, 
and, like the insurance companies, 
they know that by the Law of Aver- 
ages such contributors to their col- 
umns very seldom have anything to 
offer of marketable quality. And 
“readers” do the first sifting anyway. 

So because someone has contributed 
successfully for a rural paper or has 
prepared a club essay on some subject 
which has been well received, is not 
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: 
an assurance of literary success. There 
must be a background of reasonable, 
educational qualifications. Anyone 
who hopes to succeed must be con- 
tented to spend time enough to master 
English, at least, and rhetoric and 
any contributery subjects along the 
lines of interest to be developed in 
writing. Surely it is not too much to 
expect that you will be able to tell 
your story, whatever it may be, clearly 
and well. 

A writer on engineering subjects 
must know engineering in all of its 
branches; one on literary subjects 
must have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of what good literature is, 
a knowledge of the masterpieces of 
literature and a speaking acquaintance 
with many of the best writers ; a trade- 
press writer must know business and 
business principles,—this is clearly 
obvious. 

The word “Preparation” means a 
lot more than buying a ream of paper, 
a pencil and a typewriter. It means 
study, contact with people, and appre- 
ciation of the natural reaction of 
people under all sorts of circum- 
stances. It means observation, read- 
ing, plot resourcefulness, and keeping 
a finger on the changing pulse of pub- 
lic affairs and public tastes. There 
are fashions in literature as in clothes, 
and literature, whether fiction or of 
the business type, must reflect life as 
it is. 

Next to “preparation” in point of 
importance comes “The capacity for 
taking infinite pains.” Many a writer 
dashes off something and shoves it 
into the mail without giving it careful 
revision, or even verifying the state- 
ments made. 

Before any piece of writing of im- 
portance is undertaken, clearly, it is 
necessary to study, to read, and to get 
thoroughly posted in any and every 
way which may be necessary. Other- 
wise how can you speak with author- 
ity and convincingly? Details must be 
strictly accurate. It is related of Sir 
Walter Scott that he would take a 


day’s journey on horseback to be cer- 
tain of the weeds about an old ruin. 
Error, he knew, would undermine 
faith and the plausibility of all his 
writings. The fiction writer must get 
atmosphere and mingle with people 
in order to be able to portray people. 
It isn’t enough just to sit down and 
write. 

The man who drives an automobile 
will spend a couple of days getting 
ready for a trip. He will want to be 
sure that the springs are lubricated, 
the universal joint well greased, the 
wheels in alignment, the engine work- 
ing smoothly, the batteries charging 
properly, the tires in good condition, 
the kit of tools intact and under the 
seat, the gas tank full, and everything 
in shape for any emergency. It is not 
until the car is ready, his own belong- 
ings packed, and he himself is prop- 
erly groomed, and with sufficient cash 
in his pocket, that he is ready to take 
his place behind the wheel and roll out 
into the road. 

If the writer would be successful 
he must show the same capacity, for 
taking pains and for sparing no effort 
tc get ready, to do the work properly, 
and then to market his effort with in- 
telligence. Not only are ‘Preparation” 
and “Execution” important, but 
“Placement” is a matter which should 
give every writer serious concern. 
Great companies like the National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio; 
the International Harvester Co., 
which does business in both hemis- 
pheres, and other equally well-known 
concerns, think it worth their while 
to conduct schools of salesmanship. 
The products are turned out in the 
very best manner in which they can 
be made. but careless or over-expen- 
sive selling methods will eliminate all 
the profit and undermine the financial 
integrity of the house. So no end of 
pains are taken to meet all competi- 
tion. As a result salesmanship has 
become a real science. It is not a hap- 
hazard thing. Either the writer must 
employ an agent, or be his own agent 
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along common-sense, thorough-going, 
and efficient lines. 

Writers waste a great deal of post- 
age sending stuff around the country 
to impossible markets. They court 
disappointment and are an expense to 
long-suffering readers and _ editors, 
who must go over the material and 
ship it back. Better far to know 
what sort of stuff is used by a certain 
magazine, and if possible, just what 
that magazine is in the market for at 
the present time. It is very foolish 
to send a two-part story where such 
are never used, or a seven-thousand 
word essay where general articles are 
limited to eighteen thousand words. 
It is equally wasteful to send fiction 
dealing with home interests to a maga- 
zine handling only sporting and busi- 
ness stuff, or a theological article 
likely to arouse antagonism to some 
conservative branch of the religious 
press. 

It is equally wasteful to submit a 
muck-raking dissertation which at- 


tacks the advertisers of any given 


periodical. If the magazine carries 
mail order advertising, there will be 
little use offering a strong series of 
reasons why everybody should trade 
at home. To publish such an article 
would probably mean to lose a heavy 
advertiser, and a magazine is as de- 
pendent upon its support in this line 
as it is dependent on its subscription 
list. 

In your marketing use common 
sense. Don’t carry coals to Newcastle 
or offer jewelry in a blacksmith shop. 
very magazine has its own policy 
and makes a definite appeal to a cer- 
tain clientele. Study these and take 
them into consideration when offering 
your wares for any market. The ad- 
vertising pages will tell you a good 
deal, if you study them thoughtfully. 

When your article or story has been 
persistently rejected several times by 
publications to which you consider it 
well suited, do one of two things: 
Either read it over critically, make up 
your mind what is the matter with it 


and rewrite it; or send it to someone 
in whom you have confidence for ex- 
pert criticism. It is much cheaper 
to pay someone five, or even ten dol- 
lars, or more, to tell you why your 
manuscript limps or just what ails it, 
than go on wasting your time and 
postage repeating the same mistakes 
over and over endlessly. 

If you expect to achieve success in 
the serious business of writing (for 
while it may be a game, you must 
play it for all you are werth), then 
go about it as you would any other 
kind of work. In fact, you must be 
ready to work,—you must expect to 
work, and work hard. It is indeed an 
amateur who thinks that an editor is 
his enemy because he doesn’t buy 
everything submitted. It is a straight 
business proposition. The editor 
says: 

“Offer me what I want and I will 
purchase it up to the extent of my 
needs.” 

That’s sensible. And the 
must be ready to say: 

“Here are the products of my 
thought factory. I am doing you a 
favor, I believe, to take your time to 
show them to you, because they are 
the best I can produce. They have 
points of excellence peculiar to them- 
selves. In my judgment, they have 
much actual value and are worthy of 
association with your other offerings 
to the public. But if you do not agree 
with me, or you are not in need of 
these at this time, I shall try to please 
you and shall hope to succeed some 
time, to our mutual benefit!” 

Don’t be servile. Do your best; 
then you can look every man in the 
eye. 

Success begins with an attitude of 
mind. To get the right mental atti- 
tude, associate with successful writer 
folks in person if you can, or through 
the printed page. Buy any and every 
book which will help you, if you have 
to go without some luxury to do it. 
Remember, you pay for whatever you 
need, anyway, either in cash or in 


writer 
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prestige and opportunity. So you can 
take your choice! 

Success in writing is assured by 
having something to say or to tell 
which is worth reading or listening 
to. By saying it in the most skillful 
and finished manner, and by offering 
the goods to the right market, by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it in spite of dis- 
couragement, is to be headed in the 
right direction. Constantly seeking 
and striving through intelligent effort 
to do better work, and to strengthen 
your faults, will insure steady prog- 
ress. 

If you want to do anything hard 
enough, and keep at it long enough, 
you will succeed. It is a case of be- 
ing willing to pay the price. How 
about it? 

Joy? Of course, it is a joy to do 
any work as well as we are capable of 
doing it, and to contribute to the 
worlds inspiration, information or re- 
action. Yes, the rewards are great 
indeed, for those who achieve—for 
those who pay the price! 
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MOVIES AND BOOKS 


Librarians says works of fiction 
aren’t so popular as formerly. Mov- 
ies are the cause, they assert. 

There are no dull chapters in 
movies. There is action every minute! 
Continuity! Dash! They make ’em 
snappy ! 

But, oh, the sustained thrill of the 
good old book of fiction that wasn’t 
laid down till the word “Finis” was 
reached. Meals were missed while one 
lingered long at the death-bed of little 
Eva and, then, when the chapter was 
finished, one would read it over again 
to get the full thrill of it. 

“Let me finish this chapter,” 
Johnny, communing with “Huckle- 
berry Finn” would plead when his 
mother reminded him it was time to 
go to bed. 

But today when the same Johnny’s 
son is asked if he ever read “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” he replied: “No, but | 
saw it in the movies!”—Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Gazette. 
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RUPERT HUGHES TALKS SHOP 


Eminent Author Declares That a Writer Who Declines 


to Use Motion Pictures 


is Like a Business Man 


Who Ignores the Telegraph and Telephone 


ee 
TOD ut 


RU PERT HUGHES is fired with 
enthusiasm for the movies. He 
believes in them as they are and, 
more intensely, as they promise to be. 
Two of his stories, “The Cup of 
Fury” and “Scratch My Back,” he has 
seen translated to the silver sheet, and 
as an Eminent Author had an active 
part in the process. He suggested and 
advised in the directing and the edit- 
ing of both of them, and for “Scratch 
My Back” wrote all the sub-titles. 
Only recently at the Goldwyn studios 
at Culver City he completed his first 
original screen story, and then came 
east to attend to other matters. But 
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the glare of the Kliegs, the hum and 
bustle of the studio lot, continued to 
lure, and Mr. Hughes, after a few 
brief weeks in New York, departed 
for the coast again last week. There, 
he says, he plans to remain for sev- 
eral months—let who will try to drag 
him away—writing other original 
stories and assuming an active part 
in their production. 

Before leaving, Mr. Hughes ex- 
pressed his views relative to the part 
that authors are destined to play in 
the future making of photoplays, and 
changes in their presentation that are 
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likely to result from a better under- 
standing of audiences. 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL A HANDICAP. 


“One of the great handicaps that 
all picture producers are working un- 
der at the present time,” he declared, 
“is that every picture is intended to 
be universal in its appeal. Yet some- 
thing aimed to appeal to everyone is 
most likely to appeal to no one. The 
reason for this condition is the high 
cost of production that makes a tre- 
mendous distribution of every motion 
picture necessary if the producer is to 
meet his expenses and make a reason- 
able profit. Whereas the stage has 
heen developing through the last 2,000 
years, motion pictures have grown to 
their present remarkable state in ap- 
proximately fifteen years. And with 
the increasing development that is in- 
evitable they will approximate the 
stage in the rather important respect 
that each production will not have to 
be universal in its appeal. 


Eacu Autnuor His AuDIENCE. 


“For instance,” Mr. Hughes con- 
tinued, “followers of the theatre look 
for a Belasco play or a Ziegfeld play 
or a William A. Brady play, knowing 
more or less the type of entertain- 
ment they will receive. Consequently 
iuthors have the advantage of know- 
ing what theme to follow when they 
are writing for any of these stage 
producers. Also the theatres where 
the plays are staged are assured of 
a regular clientele. 

“There is no reason why this can- 
1ot be much the same with picture 
productions, as it is even now com- 
ing to be in some degree, in the in- 
stance of a few noted directors whose 
names and work have become familiar 
to the public. When we differentiate 
sir products so that the name of an 
author, a director or a theatre signi- 
ies something distinctive, we will be 
able to present pictures profitably to 
audiences that know what they want 
ind where they will find it.” 


Another point brought out by Mr. 
Hughes is the tendency of authors to 
visualize in terms of motion pictures 
rather than in terms of fiction on the 
stage, and in so doing to write di- 
rectly for the screen, as Mr. Hughes 
intends doing himself. 


SHort SToRIES BETTER. 


The author of many best sellers and 
innumerable short stories is firm in 
the conviction that short stories are 
almost invariably better material for 
adaptation into six reel pictures than 
full length novels. “It is a mistake,” 
he declared, “to think that a brief 
short story does not contain enough 
material for a photoplay of the feat- 
ure length.” His experience, he said, 
has been that the average novel must 
be curtailed so materially to meet the 
limitations of six thousand feet of 
film that essential points of the story 
are sacrificed. 

How, in Mr. Hughes’ opinion, the 
“Eminent Authors” experiment insti- 
tuted by Mr. Goldwyn has progressed, 
he indicated as follows: 

“The original conception of intro- 
ducing authors to the screen, which 
was sponsored by Samuel Goldwyn, 
has now reached its second phase. 
Whereas in the beginning an author 
contributed to the screen the novels 
and stories he had always written for 
adaptation, he has been convinced by 
the producer and indeed by his own 
observation, that it is necessary for 
him to do more than this in the prep- 
aration of a narrative for motion pic- 
tures. Authors are now writing orig- 
inal stories and in the future when we 
speak of a screen author, we must be 
exclusive and mean not those authors 
who are writing novels which subse- 
quently become photoplays, but those 
authors who are writing in photoplay 
language, in photoplay studios and 
with the camera definitely in mind. 


OTHER AUTHORS CONVERTED. 


“When Mr. Goldwyn and Rex 
3each organized the Eminent Authors 
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they did not realize what they were 
starting. They are flattered and proud 
to see how many authors have joined 
the screen fold. Some there are still 
who refuse to use the screen as a me- 
dium for presenting their ideas to the 
public; but such an author, to my 
mind,” he smiled, “is like a business 
man who won't use the telegraph and 
the telephone. 

“He’s the exception, however. To- 
day on the Goldwyn lot, Gertrude 
Atherton has just finished an orig- 
inal screen story tentatively entitled 
‘Noblesse Oblige.’ I am going to Cali- 
fornia to complete work on a story 
which I have written for the screen 
and to start work on a new one. 

“If we are really to be authors who 
write motion pictures,” he added with 
finality, “we’re all coming to this 
method of work.” 


KIPLING WILL WRITE SE-. 

RIES OF PHOTOPLAYS 

Rudyard Kipling has joined the 
school of scenario writers. For 
years he has adamantly refused to be 
enticed into a contract to furnish pic- 
ture plays and only two of his works 
have ever been filmed, “The Light 
That Failed” and “Halulahka.” 

He has now decided to write a series 
of plays especially for the film— 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. 





MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
SAYS: 

The ‘motion picture has taken its 
place among the solid institutions of 
life. It is an art as stable as the 
theatre, but with all the world, with 
no barrier of languages, as its audi- 
ence. 
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II. 


THE QUALITIES OF LITERATURE IN GENERAL. 


ITERATURE is the permanent 
Emotional History of Man. 

We designate the written record, 
history, explanation, technique and 
advertisement of any given subject or 
object as its “literature.” 

There is a wide divergence between 
the significance of those two words 
spelled the same, just as there is all 
the difference in the world between 
that “main,” meaning the one, prin- 
cipal thing, and that other “main,” 
meaning the broad, fathomless ocean 
and its million phenomena. 


A great emotion is a mighty, vital 
energy that radiates through the cen- 


turies. On the other hand, a small 
emotion may burst forth here and 
there like a petulant tantrum pulsat- 
ing through the sensitiveness of a 
household, a street or a community 
and then snuff out because of its lack 
of force and appeal to a larger part 
of the world. 

Thus, it may be gathered, that Lit- 
erature has many phases, gradations 
and vicissitudes. We are now con- 
cerned with those records of human 
emotion —both great and_ small; 
mighty and feeble—which are woven 
perennially into the endless fabric of 
the printed page known as Fiction 
Literature. 

Great Literature is like all greatness 
wherever and however executed—it is 
rare, it is the masterpiece of the mas- 
ter, it is a seed that blossoms Fame, 
it is a torch illumining our perspective 
of Eternity! Many of us are geniuses, 
but few of the many will put in the 
hand work, the enduring persistency 


and the endless enthusiasm necessary 
to transmute basic talent into golden 
fame. 

But it is no mean accomplishment 
to produce lesser Fiction Literature, 
faithfully and truthfully recording the 
minor emotions that react on the lives 
of men and coin the deeds with which 
men exchange Happiness and spend 
Life. 

Men labor over jobs, they sell their 
souls for money, they give their blood 
for position. These activities of men 
miay compose the substance of Litera- 
ture, but they are not the essence. 
All said and done, jobs, money, posi- 
tion, and the like, are the merest cir- 
cumstances of external human exist- 
ence. There are but two things—the 
higher things—that count in the test 
of Literature, namely: Happiness and 
Life! Those are the real hopes of 
humanity. Ever overshadowing them 
are the twin fears of Unhappiness 
and Death! Just as these four vicis- 
situdes compose the essence of our 
life, so do they represent the four 
winds of Literature. Life—Litera- 
ture; Man’s soul—and its shadow. 

Let us illustrate. Our hero and he- 
roine are fond lovers and as such, 
they marry. This not the end of our 
story, but the beginning, for the sim- 
ple reason that this is not the end of 
Happiness, but its faint dawnings. 
They are both ambitious. Without 
Home, Children, Wealth and Position 
there can be no complete Happiness. 
That is our story. Alas, they are 
poor! Thank God, they are Youth! 
So they start the upward fight to 
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gratify their ambition. Year after 
year passes. They fight against ad- 
versity and bitterness enters in 
through a flaw in their characters. 
Fifteen years later they “arrive.” 
They have Home, a beautiful Child, 
Wealth and Position. But through 
the rift of bitterness a Woman has ap- 
peared to whom our erstwhile hero 
flies from his wife’s sharp tongue and 
receives balm that is a counterfeit of 
that Love of his Youth. And so they 
separate. And so we are brought also 
to a realization that Home, Children, 
Wealth or Position—or any other hu- 
man attainments we may name—with- 
out Happiness, are but empty symbols! 

Our formula then for testing Liter- 
ature is most simple: If we convince 
the reader or beholder that our char- 
acters have attained and given Hap- 
piness, all well and good. Strangely, 
it is still Literature if they have at- 
tained Unhappiness, through failure 
of honest effort. The latter we call 
tragedy. Our illustration is an ex- 
ample of tragedy. ; 

That may be the sum of Literature, 
but it is by no means the substance. 
It is simple enough to make a state- 
ment of Effect, but it is difficult to 
make a treatise of Cause. 

We have outlined the effect we seek 
to produce upon our characters and 
their lives. There is a simple test as 
well of the effect Literature must pro- 
duce upon the reader, auditor or be- 
holder, whom we shall call the par- 
ticipator. 

The creator of Literature must ac- 
tually exercise the powers of a ma- 
gician or, to be more precise, a hyp- 
notist. 

We take it for granted—as the hyp- 
notist takes it for granted—that our 
participator shall become a “willing” 
subject. He enters our library or our 
theater predisposed in our favor. We 
ask nothing more, for the present. 
Now we place in his hand the storied 
page, or flash before his eyes the liv- 
ing screen. Grant us now a few mo- 
ments of “introductory” passages un- 








til our personality has penetrated the 
imagination or the heart of the sub- 
ject, then we promise that actual sur- 
roundings will begin to fade and give 
place to a super-existence which it is 
our will to make the subject project 
his whole being into in subservience 
to our wish. So on till the end, when 
the lights will flash on again and the 
subject will come “back to earth” and 
the audience. But unlike our hypnotic 
subject, our participator is deeply con- 
scious of all that has been going on 
and his soul has been ineffably en- 
riched by a rare intra-experience that 
strengthens the will for the battle of 
life. 

So, the first function of Literature 
is to lift one—not out of Life but 
into a Life more intense and concen- 
trated, in which the participator shall 
join heartily with all his heart and 
soul. 

We have touched upon the begin- 
nings and the end of Literature. The 
Middle deserves some little discussion 
as well. 

Let us be informed at once that 
Literature is not merely engaging talk 
or entrancing pictures. 

Writing or drama does not attain 
the stature of Literature if it ad- 
dresses itself intelligibly and sympa- 
thetically merely to a small group, or 
sect, or community. In other words, 
real Literature is never a colloquial 
dialect. Literature is the tongue uni- 
versal. It is the speech of human 
emotion capable of being readily and 
fully translatable into any one of 
the accidental lip languages of men. 
If the true literateur speak from Osh- 
kosh the emotions of Siam should 
readily respond and react, if the mere 
technique of language were attuned 
to Siam’s understanding. 

Thus, in Literature, language is in- 
cidental, almost accidental. This 
brings a mighty, and much mistaken, 
fact to our consideration. Literature 
is not essentially embroidery of style. 
architecture of words, a phantasma- 
goria of scenes, a veritable sunset of 
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language! It is something far more 
simple—hence far more difficult of ac- 
complishment. Literature is the me- 
dium for bringing the intangible ex- 
perience of the human heart, soul and 
imagination into tangible being. By 
“tangible” we imply that this product 
may be readily perceived by the senses 
and, therefore, needs no interpreter. 
And our tangible mediums are Fic- 
tion, Drama, Photodrama, etc. 

Lest a single reader should misap- 
prehend any part of the foregoing 
statement let us emphasize, a differ- 
ence with a distinction. In fine, we 
want it clear, that while the emotional 
message is primary, and its language 
secondary, they are absolutely depend- 
ent one on the other. 

Thus the language of Fiction Liter- 
ature implies and demands a fine use 
of words—which is not the same as 
a use of fine words. The language of 
Dramatic Literature demands a fine 
use of words on the part of the 
writer, plus an equally fine employ- 
ment of interpretive actions on the 
part of the actor. Finally, Photodra- 
matic Literature needs both the fine 
language and the fine acting, plus a 
third essential, a fine choice of back- 
ground, or scenes. And all this re- 
linement of translation comes under 
the single caption of Technique. 

It is altogether possible and one 
thing to be born a potential Artist 
and author, but it is quite improbable 
and another thing to be born with 
Technique full-blown in one’s under- 
standing. 

To most people, Technique is a 
positive bore, so they pass lightly over 
it, or skip it altogether—and fail. 

Technique is arduous, almost as 
much so as digging gold from the 
natural deposits in the earth, and then 
refining it into that shining metal be- 
fore which kings and cobblers humbly 
bow down. It is a far cry between a 
rich vein of natural talent and the gold 
coin of Literature. Sometimes there 
is “pay dirt” from the very start, but 


without the grinding process there can 
be no Fame. 

We have said that Literature is not 
properly concerned with parochial ap- 
peal, addressing itself either with pre- 
judice or narrowness to any circum- 
scribed district or group. On the other 
hand, Literature does not disdain the 
humblest corner of the humblest cot, 
an esquimau igloo or a savage hut, 
a slum or a Sing Sing—if there be a 
human story throbbing there. Granted 
efficient Technique, king or courtesan, 
hangman or gangman may participate 
in the experience and understand. 

Granted again the presence and ex- 
ercise of Technique, we shall find 
three by-paths to literary success that 
are never over-trod because they de- 
mand a special acumen which many 
possess but few employ. The broad 
Avenue of Triteness is always 
thronged with aspirants and strewn 
with aspirations. 

The first By-path is called Origin- 
ality. Originality consists not so much 
in doing a new thing in a new way 
or doing a new thing in an old way, 
as it does in doing an old thing in a 
new way. Youth is always doing old 
things in the old way under the mis- 
taken impression that because they 
are new to him they must be new to 
the world! That is the enthusiasm of 
Youth, God bless him! One of the 
invaluable functions of technique is 
to put the student himself through all 
the old paces so that he will recognize 
them when he sees and feels them 
again and will ever seek a new way 
of revealing old Truths. For Truth 
is eternal. lt always was and ever will 
be, amen. Invented truth is not the 
truth at all, but a lie. Therefore, accept 
the Truths of the universe and invent 
new ways to reveal Truth to your 
fellowman—that is originality. For 
—again—all the plays and tales and 
plots of antiquity are being told over 
and over again today in our books and 
in our theaters, but with a new twist 
and a new combination of circum- 
stances. For men’s emotions and pas- 
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sions were the same in Phoenicia as in 
Pottstown. The dramatic situation is 
always man to man, stripped bare to 
the soul and the trappings of clothes 
and motor cars or togas and chariots 
are but costumes we don in this thea- 
ter of Life and they can never cover 
or gratify the human soul. 

Next there is the By-Path of Time- 
liness. This is a knack, a trick, of 
holding the mirror of Truth before 
the face of your generation and show- 
ing it what an ass it is. But part of 
the trick consists in being so faithful 
to facts that the deed condemns the 
man and so in turn the man will con- 
demn the deed. Here is where the 
want of technique will make of one’s 
story a double-edged sword, for in- 
stead of leading men to condemn 
their own deed, you may find yourself 
condemning them. This is fatal. This 
is not art, but propaganda. Through 
propaganda one rises in the opinion 
of the few and falls in the estimation 
of the many. 

Finally, there is the By-Path of 
Universality. Aim at as large an au- 
dience as you can. Success in this 
appeal is accomplished by portraying 
and appealing to the simplest emo- 
tions. For instance, Love is an emo- 
tion and passion common to us all. 
Also, Love is a subject that is common 
to all writers, hence the most difficult 
to essay. Still there is always some- 
thing new to say about Love, just as 
Love is ever new to the heart touched 
by it. 

In the words of a great original and 
universal writer, “the world is our 
oyster.” But it has a hard, rough 
shell that requires a knack to open. 
But it is always worth the effort. And 
sometimes there is a pearl of great 
price within! 

My next article will discuss The 
Oualities of Photodramatic Literature 
In Particular. 


FOOTNOTES. 
(It is my purpose in these notes 
to touch emphatically upon odds and 


ends that will be of practical value to 
all the writing craft.) 


Are American manufacturers of 
Motion Pictures watching the way 
the wind is blowing? I use the word 
“manufacturers” advisedly. 

I have in mind the current produc- 
tion of a German photoplay on 
Broadway, New York. I refer to 
“Passion” in which a Polish actress 
under the name of Pola Negri is 
starred. Nearly 125,000 persons saw 
the photoplay during the two weeks’ 
run! 

This remarkable success was not 
due to the fact that the photoplay was 
German—which, if anything was 
markedly against it—nor to any other 
quality than merit. A comparison 
with too many of our own productions 
reveals the pitiable productions that 
are ground out in the American mo- 
tion picture mill weekly. 

Watch out!—I repeat. America 
leads the world today—in the mechan- 
ics of motion picture production and 
in total footage. But when it comes 
to finish, maturity, Art, we merely 
shrug our shoulders, while Italy, 
France and Germany are _ forging 
ahead on the principle that the play 
is the thing, not the fil-lum! 


Epitor’s Note.—The third article of this 
series will appear in the March issue of 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 





WANTED — A DUCK 
SCENARIO 

Nick Cogley, who plays character 
parts at the Goldwyn studios, has a do- 
mestic menagerie to which he has just 
added a pair of ducks. They have be- 
come so attached to him that they 
follow him around in a manner to re- 
call Mary’s little lamb. Mr. Cogley 
says his great ambition now is to have 
a picture put on in which his ducks 
can be used, but to date the scenario 
department has not held out any hope. 
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3. CORRECTNESS IN THE MANUSCRIPT AS A WHOLE. 


N ORDER to write correct prose, 
we must, as we have seen, accom- 
plish three chief ends: we must so con- 
struct our sentences that they will bear 
the test of grammatical analysis; we 
must use idiomatic expressions, and, 
as far as possible, seek for “the right 
word”; and we must apply the rules 
governing spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. Two of these aims we 
have already discussed; the third is 
the subject of the present article. 
Now the general appearance of a 
manuscript, and externalities such as 
punctuation and spelling, seem, of the 
three ends noted above, least deserv- 
ing of mention here. It is an unden- 
iable fact that many persons spell cor- 


rectly without knowing how to write 
well, and that—or at least so psychol- 
ogists claim—other persons are men- 
tally incapable of proper spelling. If 
such people may still possess the abil- 
ity to clothe fine thoughts in fitting lan- 
guage, why waste time discussing a 


subject so wumnecessary as_ spelling 
rules? Yet the truth remains that more 
people fail to spell correctly than are 
mentally capable of doing so. Further, 
even those who lack the visual memory 
that usually characterizes good spell- 
ers may still learn the chief rules and 
consult a dictionary. Too often this 
liscovery of the psychologists is made 
a cloak to cover laziness. And such 
laziness appearing in a manuscript, 
while it may not destroy the possibility 
of acceptance, certainly does not tend 
to strengthen the hope. Let us glance 
hastily, then, at the principal features 
i a manuscript properly prepared. 
Every manuscript should, prefer- 
ably, be tyewritten on plain white 
paper 8% by 11 inches in size. The 


lines should be double-spaced: that is, 
one space should always be left blank 
between every two lines of typewrit- 
ing. The pages should be numbered 
consecutively in arabic numerals. On 
the first page, and sometimes on all 
the pages, in an upper corner, should 
appear the author’s name and address. 
In the corner opposite, if the manu- 
script be a short story, may be noted the 
approximate number of words. Man- 
uscript should be folded or sent flat, 
never rolled, and, if submitted for ap- 
proval, should be accompanied by an 
addressed, stamped envelope for its re- 
turn. Finally, both before and after 
the manuscript is typed in its final 
form, it should be read carefully for 
errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. 

The most obvious way of insuring 
correct spelling is to consult a diction- 
ary, but, since this method consumes 
time, most persons find it simpler to 
use a dictionary only in special cases, 
and for ordinary cases to apply the 
rules. It is true that in English the 
rules are never without exceptions; 
our language is too complex in its 
origin to admit of any such possibility. 
In fact, if we consider the hetero- 
geneous mixture of words—Latin and 
Greek, Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
French—that we employ in our every- 
day speech, we wonder whether any 
rules may be followed with impunity. 
We are often told that pronunci- 
ation is an excellent guide. Yet 
that pronunciation is not infallible 
is amply attested by limericks such 
as the familiar one telling of the 
unhappy fate of the “young lady from 
Lynne who was so_ exceedingly 
thynne.” In many cases, however, 
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a habit of careful pronunciation will 
aid in spelling. Words like personally, 
generally, surprise, and the like, will 
be written personly, generly, supprise, 
only by those of slovenly speaking- 
habits, and those who guard against a 
habit of metathesis will never be guilty 
of prespiration, perscription and trad- 
egy. A similar principle is the one 
governing the spelling of derivatives. 
In most instances, the spelling of 
derivatives follows that of the root- 
words; we write prepare and prepara- 
tion, labor and laboratory. But we 
must not be misled thereby into writ- 
ing desparation, following despair, or 
maintainance, following maintain. So, 
too, the rule regarding prefixes is not 
invariably safe as a guide. A prefix, 
we are told, does not affect the spell- 
ing of the word to which it is joined, 
but such a statement helps us only 
when we know the root. The prefix 
dis does not change disappoint into 
disssappoint; yet dissertation must not 
therefore be written disertation, since 
sero, the Latin root, itself begins with 
an Ss. 

More useful are the two rules con- 
cerning a suffix beginning with a 
vowel. One of these prescribes that a 
suffix beginning with a vowel doubles 
the final letter of the word to which 
it is added, if that word is a mono- 
syllable or is accented on the final syl- 
lable, and if it ends in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel (as 
get, getting, and repel, repelling). The 
second rule prescribes that a suffix be- 
ginning with a vowel eliminates the 
final letter of the word to which it is 
added, when that word ends in a silent 
e (as love, lovable), The exception 
to the first rule is merely an apparent 
one. While words such as equip and 
acquit double the final consonant de- 
spite the fact that they contain two 
vowels—u and i—, they are not ac- 
tually deviations from the law since 
here “, pronounced as w, is consid- 
ered a consonant. The exceptions 
from the second rule are no less easy 
to remember. Some exist to prevent 


confusion,—like dyeing, which with- 
out the e would read dying. Others 
exist to prevent a change in sound,— 
like outrageous, in which the g would 
become hard without the e, or notice- 
able, in which the e is necessary to 
retain the soft sound of c. 

The principles regarding the forma- 
tion of plurals are, too, fairly reliable. 
Among them are the rules (1) that, in 
forming the plural of nouns ending in 
a consonant, es is added only when 
the plural contains an extra syllable 
(as in glass, glasses); and (2) that 
ies in the plural replaces y preceded 
by a consonant in the singular, while 
s in the plural is joined to nouns which 
in the singular end with y preceded by 
a vowel. Thus skies is the plural of 
sky, and valleys is the plural of valley. 

Less satisfactory than the rules re- 
garding suffixes is the statement con- 
cerning the digraphs ei and ie. Ordi- 
narily, we are told to “write 7 before 
e when sounded as ee, except after 
c.” A convenient key-word is Celia, 
in which e follows c, and 7 follows /. 
By analogy, we may spell properly a 
word like niece, in which 7 follows 
a consonant other than c. This rule, 
however, does not account for the 
spelling of words like neither, either, 
seize, leisure, weird, and inveigle, in 
which ¢i is used. Nor does it account 
for an ending in ter following c, as in 
financier, nor for the spelling of a 
word such as species. The digraph is 
hardest to spell properly when its 
sound is ce; when its sound is a, it 
is usually written et, as in neighbor, 
weight, and freight. With other pro- 
nunciations, its spelling varies, as in 
mischief and counterfeit, heifer and 
friend. 

In general, we may conclude that 
the safest procedure is for each one 
to find out which words are most diff- 
cult for him to spell, and then to list 
these and study them carefully. The 
rules given above will be useful as a 
foundation for such a study, but they 
should not be employed rigidly with- 
out regard for possible exceptions. 
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Some of us are naturally good spell- 
ers, but all of us may acquire a habit 
of correct spelling, at least so far as 
ordinary words are concerned ; the un- 
usual words we may easily look up in 
a dictionary. Among the common 
trouble-makers are single words, like 
accommodate, all right, harass, em- 
barrass, caress, different, occasionally, 
recognise, separate, repetition, eighth, 
proceed, succeed, concede, and recede. 
Besides these are pairs of words, such 
as are found in the phrases: “already 
gone” and “‘all ready to go;” “an angel 
of heaven” and “an angle of the tri- 
angle ;” “conscious of pain” and ‘a bad 
conscience;” “a dairy of a hundred 
cows” and “a red-bound diary,” “the 
Desert of Sahara” and “a dessert of 
ice-cream ;” “a dual life” and “a duel 
between two swordsmen;” “a later 
edition” and “the former and the /at- 
ter;” “loosing from bondage” and 
“losing money ;” “a principal of ten 
thousand dollars,” ‘fa school princi- 
pal,” “the principal source of income,” 


and “the principle of the thing;” “a 


quiet scene” and “quite still;” “re- 
spectfully submitted” and “two plays 
dealing respectively with labor prob- 
lems and religion ;” “a box of station- 


“c 


ery” and “a stationary figure;” “a 
marble statue” and “the laws and stat- 
utes; “greater than that” and “the 
book then being discussed.” But we 
need not enlarge a list chat is already 
too long. Each of us must learn his 
own pitfalls. Yet the warning given 
above as to the most frequent ones 
may be found helpful. 

Many of us, after struggling to re- 
member the principles just outlined, 
will conclude that the project of sim- 
plified spelling deserves more follow- 
ers than it now has. Yet those of us 
who were trained in the old school 
may find simplified spelling more dif- 
icult to use consistently and properly 
than the old-fashioned form. At least 
one end has been accomplished by the 
new school: in many cases—as in 
rogram, catalog, and the like — su- 
perfluous letters have been dropped. 


Forms such as thru and tho, too, are 
now quite correct if employed uni- 
formly, and even enuf is coming to 
be recognized more and more widely. 
No one can foretell the future, but 
certain it is that the tendency in spell- 
ing is toward a moderate degree of 
simplification. 

Allied with the rules regarding 
spelling are those regarding hyphens. 
A hyphen is inserted in three chief 
places: (1) between parts of a single 
adjective placed before a noun (such 
as “the moss-covered bucket”); (2) 
between parts of compound numbers 
under one hundred (such as eighty- 
seven); and (3) between parts of a 
compound noun (such as rest-cures) 
when the omission of the hyphen 
would obscure the meaning. Some- 
times the hyphen is omitted, as when 
adjective modifiers follow a noun. We 
say, “She served a carefully-prepared 
dinner,” but “The dinner was care- 
fully prepared.” Frequently, also, hy- 
phens are omitted when two words 
have become closely associated; then 
the two are joined as one word. 
Railroad was formerly written rail- 
road, and steamboat, steam-boat; per- 
haps some day “the pay-leave system 
on street-cars” will be “the payleave 
system on streetcars.” Yet we must 
not hasten this simplifying process 
unduly; we must still preserve the 
hyphen in words like to-morrow and 
to-day, even though later we may be 
able to omit it. Our chief guides in 
the matter are observation of the 
practice of authorities, and an en- 
deavor to preserve clearness. 

Just as hyphens have disappeared 
from many compound words, so capi- 
tals have vanished from common 
nouns. To modern readers, the Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare’s time seems al- 
most as much inclined toward capi- 
talization as the German language to- 
day, and the contrast with our present 
custom is marked. But capitalization 
has by no means been dispensed with 
altogether. Besides its more obvious 
uses—to mark the first word of a sen- 
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tence, of a line of poetry, or of a full 
statement quoted and inserted in a 
sentence—are several that must not be 
overlooked. We must always capital- 
ize (1) nouns and adjectives denoting 
language or race, like French or 
Spanish; (2) all proper nouns, and 
all names of parts of the country, as 
in the phrases “the hatred between 
the North and the South,” “the first 
Tuesday in October ;” (3) the impor- 
tant words in titles, as in The Mill on 
the Floss; (4) any common noun 
when it is made part of a name, such 
as First Avenue, Hamilton County, 
the rural counties; and (5) titles of 
persons when used in connection with 
names, and titles of important govern- 
ment officers even when the names are 
not included, as in the sentence, “The 
Secretary of State had a long con- 
ference with Professor Jones and six 
other professors from a neighboring 
college.” From the example just given 
it will be evident that we do not capi- 
talize (1) common nouns that are not 
used as parts of names, such as “two 
lieutenants,” “‘a new street;” and (2) 
names of points of the compass not 
designating sections of the country, as 
“the bark on the northern side of the 
tree.” The names of seasons, too, 
are now preferably uncapitalized. As 
in the use of hyphens, our guide must 
be the practice of authorities, but the 
few rules just quoted will be found 
safe. 

The question of abbreviations was 
touched upon in the second article of 
this series, when we_ saw _ that 
phrases such:as “a no. of friends” 
and “this p. m.” were not permissible. 
In most cases, abbreviations are not 
in order, except in footnotes and in 
constructions such as are found in the 
examples “three p. m.,” “Dr. Smith,” 
“John Jones, Ph. D.,” and “box No. 
6.” In writing figures, however, we 
need spell out in full only sums of 
money less than one dollar, and fig- 
ures of any kind (except street-num- 
bers) that may be expressed in one 
or two words. Thus, we may write, 


“Last year the book was on sale at 
962 Second Street for ninety cents, 
but now it was purchased for $1.98.” 
“He inherited forty thousand dollars.” 
“The enrollment is 4,562.” Briefly 
stated, the rule regarding the use of 
abbreviations and symbols requires 
that we write words in full whenever 
we can do so without sacrificing clear- 
ness. It is easier for us to read “a 
well-known doctor” than “a_ well- 
known Dr.” just as it is simpler for 
the mind to grasp “$5,496.22” than 
“five thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and twenty-two 
cents.” The rules are less hard to 
remember if we remember also their 
reason for existing. 


(Continucd in the March number of Suc- 
CESSFUL WRITING.) 





MEMORIAL TO RUPERT 
BROOKE 

Early in April of last year, almost 
five years after his death, a monument 
was placed over the grave of Rupert 
Brooke on the island of Skyros. The 
marble shaft rises among the olive 
trees in a valley close to the shore, a 
spot as remote from habitation today 
as it was in classic times. The shep- 
herds who came from a distance of 
miles to assist in placing the memorial 
to the poet knew vaguely of his fame; 
some of them had been present at his 
burial, and all were ready to lend what 
assistance they could to mark the 
“corner of a foreign field that is for- 
ever England.”—New York Evening 
Post. 





FIRST MOTION PICTURE 

“Miss Jerry,” the first motion pic- 
ture, was produced in October, 18+. 
Alexander Black was the author, 
secenario writer, director, camera man 
and title writer of the picture. At 
that time only five stereoptican slides 
a second could be shown, but 16 pic- 
tures are now flashed on the screen 
per second.—Glen Falls (N. Y.) 
Times. 
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RHYTHM AND POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 
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HE term khythm in its broadest 
aesthetic application relates to 

the law of succession which regulates 
and proportions any work of art. By 
regulating bodily motion man obtained 
the dance, by proportioning matter he 
achieved sculpture and architecture, 
by ordering unarticulated sounds he 
arrived at music, and by arranging 
articulated sounds he developed the 
cadences of prose and the rhythms 
and measures of verse. Verse itself 
may be defined as the regular suc- 
cession of articulate sounds. From 
such a definition it is obvious that 
specific thought is not essential to 
verse. We may enjoy the beauty 
of a foreign rhythm without under- 
standing the language, and _ even 


nonsense verse may hold us by its 


mere rhythmic charm. Poe’s dictum 
that poetry is “the rhythmical creation 
of beauty” has never been improved 
upon. In a strict sense, poetry is 
music, and music peotry. Critically 
considered, however, poetry is the 
rhythmical creation of beauty through 
the medium of language. 

The most significent thing to be said 
about rhythm in general is that it 
seems to be present wherever there is 
ife. “Certainly all movement implies 
vibrations. Without waves of light 
ind sound, the eye and ear could not 
function, nature, science, and art for 
man would practically cease to be. 
The very impulse of communication 
between man and man depends on the 
‘egularity or irregularity of vibra- 
tions. In proportion as these vibra- 
tions tend to recur regularly, that is, 
o become rhythmical, the intensity of 
motion is stimulated. Inversely, pro- 
found emotion instinctively chooses 
rhythmical expression. The chant of 


MUM 
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grief, the burst of joy, the pzan of 
victory, may employ recitative, par- 
allelism, alliteration, assonance, or 
end-rhyme; but all of these in their 
repetition of thought or stress are 
manifestations of a spontaneous 
rhythm. . “Observe,” remarks Car- 
lyle, “how all passionate language 
does of itself become musical,—with 
a finer music than the mere accent; 
the speech of a man even in zealous 
anger becomes a chant, a song. It 
seems somehow the very central es- 
sence of us, Song; as if all the rest 
were but wrappages and hulls! The 
primal element of us; of us, and of 
all things. The Greeks fabled of 
Sphere-Harmonies: it was the feeling 
they had of the inner structure of na- 
ture; that the soul of all her voices 
and utterances was perfect music. 
See deep enough, and you see musi- 
cally ; the heart of Nature being every- 
where music, if you can only reach it.” 
We shall never fully realize what 
a part rhythm plays in Nature and 
in Man. Its phenomena are every- 
where in the natural world: the ebb 
and flow of the tide, the swaying of 
trees, the twinkling of stars, the alter- 
nation of night and day. The life- 
processes from breathing to the throb 
of the heart are rhythmically regu- 
lated. Far from being artificial or an 
invention of art, rhythm is the most 
primitive artistic impulse of the race. 
We instinctively impose a rhythmical 
order upon the disordered sounds 
about us; the sensation of rhythm. is 
so pleasant to the ear that even when 
essential elements are not present, 
they are imagined. ‘The strokes of a 
piston, the jingling of sleigh bells, the 
patter of horses’ hoofs, the ticks of a 
clock, which are all repetitions of 
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identical stresses, are unconsciously 
grouped into rhythmical units; or 
other silent beats coming between 
them are imagined, forming more 
complex rhythmical groups, to satisfy 
the inner ear. In word-series, as in 
sound-series, certain syllables are sub- 
ordinated while others are given prin- 
cipality by prolongation or stress. This 
beat occurs most naturally on every 
second or third syllable. Psychologi- 
cally, it results from a desire to secure 
an effect of unity by establishing a 
certain order of recurrence. The 
savage and the most cultured gentle- 
man alike express their finest emo- 
tions, their noblest passions, and their 
highest moods in rhythm. When men 
pass from the commonplace into the 
aesthetic and the intuitional, they in- 
stinctively change from _ ordinary 
speech-rhythm to the intenser form 
of poetic rhythm. Primitive rites and 
ceremonies usually consisted of the 
dance accompanied by song. Each 
step was marked by a chanted syl- 
lable, and two steps, right and left, 
comprised a unit. The metrical unit, 
therefore, springs from this double 
beat of left-right or right-left, and 
is termed foot. It is possible that 
there was a quicker rhythm employing 
two syllables to each step: one syllable 
light, while the foot was being lifted; 
the other heavy, when the foot again 
struck the ground (arsis and thesis). 
The essential fact to be observed is 
that this combination of song and 
dance was the origin of rhythm as ap- 
plied to connected words. Here was 
the germ not only of poetry, but of 
drama and opera as well. 

Thus rhythm was the natural art- 
impulse of all primitive verse, whether 
singing of war, worship, labor, or 
love. The crudest folk-songs were 
always rhythmical, and regularity de- 
veloped along with civilization. To 
the beat of the voice was added the 
beat of some instrument, making mu- 
sic the universal language. ‘The per- 
ception of harmony,” says Dr. John- 
son, “is, indeed, conferred upon men 


in degrees very unequal; but there 
are none who do not perceive it, or 
to whom a regular series of propor- 
tionate sounds cannot give delight.” 
We need not attempt to isolate the 
origins of an instinct that is universal. 
From Babylon to America rhythm has 
been indigenous; from the chant of 
barbaric warriors to the song of mod- 
ern soldiers rhythm has been spon- 
taneous; from the serenading lover 
to the crooning mother rhythm has 
ever relieved and animated the heart 
It is now conceded by most authori- 
ties that poetry originated with the 
communal dance. Some one has re- 
marked that when Adam and Eve first 
leaped and shouted for joy they be- 
gan the dance and the duet. “Danc- 
ing,” says Professor Gummere, “the 
most real of the arts (Wagner), see- 
ing that the whole man is concerned 
in it, from head to foot, with motions 
and gestures that give it tone, and 
rhythm that gives it speech, was also 
the primitive and universal art, the 
sign of social consent: consenting 
steps, with mimicry of whatever sort, 
timed a series of rude cries which ex- 
pressed the emotion of the moment, 
and so grew into articulate language.” 
This communal element in poetry is 
best seen in the refrain, which was 
originally sung by the tribe chiming 
in at intervals with the central singer. 
The thought of the Psalms is in many 
instances indicative of the dance and 
its connection with music. The elab- 
orate Greek ode was accompanied by 
music and dancing, the singers moving 
to one side during the strophe, to the 
other during the antistrophe, and 
standing still during the epode. 
During the American civil war, 
Colonel Higginson made a collection 
of “negro spirituals,” which resulted 
in the remarkable discovery that the 
communal chant characteristic of an- 
tiquity still persisted in South Car- 
olina of the sixties. There was a 
doubt in the mind of Colonel Hig- 
ginson whether these songs “had a 
conscious and definite origin in some 
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leading mind, or whether they grew 
by gradual accretion, in an almost un- 
conscious way.” After repeated ques- 
tioning, a negro oarsman finally con- 
fessed: “I been a-raise a sing, myself, 
once. Once we boys went for tote 
some rice, and de nigger-driver, he 
keep a-callin’ on us; and I say, ‘Oh, 
de ole nigger-driver!’ Den anudder 
said, ‘Fust ting my mammy tole me 
was, ‘notin’ so bad as nigger-driver.’ 
Den I made a sing, just puttin’ a 
word, and den anudder word.” When 
one began to sing, the others, after lis- 
tening for a time, joined in the chorus, 
—with this result: 


Oh, de ole nigger-driver! 
Oh, gwine away! 

Fust ting my mammy tell me, 

, gwine away! 

Tell me ’bout de nigger-driver, 
Oh, gwine away! 

Nigger-driver second devil, 
Oh, gwine away! 

Best ting for do he driver, 
Oh, gwine away! 

Knock he down and spoil he labor, 
Oh, gwine away! 


It is interesting to know that the 
repetend, that is, the refrain, used for 
purposes of contrast and climax in 
modern lyrics is based on the same 
cumulative instinct that evoked the 
rhythms of primitive man. 

In general, then, we may agree with 
Professor Newbolt that the descent of 
poetry is as follows: “The rhythmic 
instinct of life begot the movement of 
dancing: dancing was accompanied 
and regulated by the beating of the 
measure in monotone: and this drum- 
rhythm was then impressed upon lan- 
guage, which became thereby more 
beautiful, more emotional, and more 
memorable.” There is abundant evi- 
dence that modern poets feel this ele- 
mental rhythm quite keenly. Tenny- 
son and Poe read their verse in a 
monotonous chant strongly suggestive 
of an underlying musical rhythm. 
Wordsworth wrought many of his 
rhythms by beating on the Cumber- 
land hills with his cane. Scott com- 
posed while riding horseback. Brown- 
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ing when a child marked time to his 
verses by tapping with his fingers on 
the table. 

Rhythm is so closely bound up with 
the inner nature of poetry that it has 
become essential to the externaliza- 
tion of poetic thought. What beauty 
does for the eye, rhythm achieves for 
the ear. Explanation of rhythmic 
charm has been attributed to the prin- 
ciple of “Variety in Uniformity,” or 
what Wordsworth called “the percep- 
tion of similitude in dissimilitude.” 
Leigh Hunt, in evaluating the perfec- 
tion of form due to meter, termed it 
“that finishing, and rounding, and 
‘tuneful planeting’ of the poet’s crea- 
tions which is produced of necessity 
by the smooth tendencies of their en- 
ergy or inward working, and the har- 
monious dance into which they are 
attracted round the orb of the beauti- 
ful.” He maintained, further, that 
poetic form was not a thing arbitrarily 
imposed upon speech, but rather a 
perfection evolved from basic laws of 
rhythmic beauty. We have seen how 
rhythmical utterance is the natural ex- 
pression of human emotion and in- 
tense feeling at all times and in all 
places. The child, the savage, and 
the madman respond rhythmically to 
emotional stimuli. Culture deprives 
man of the first fine abandon, but his 
emotion still finds rhythmical outlet 
in poetry and herghtened prose. The 
child of civilization no longer ex- 
presses his emotion by throwing him- 
self into a wild dance, yet he achieves 
the same result when he resorts to 
the rhythm of poetry to satisfy his 
emotional needs. Guyau declares that 
“All of us have spoken [the language 
of poetry] at certain moments of our 
life, oftenest without knowing it; our 
voices had melodic inflections, our lan- 
guage took on something of that 
rhythm which charms us in the poet; 
but the emotional tension passed, and 
we returned to ordinary speech, which 
corresponds to the average state of 
sensibility. To fix and to per- 
fect this music of emotion was at the 
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outset, and still is, the art of the poet. 
Ideal verse might be defined as the 
form which every emotional thought 
tends to assume.” Wordsworth held 
that not only does rhythm excite the 
emotions, but, paradoxically, it tends 
also to relieve them by means of the 
“co-presence of something regular.” 
Rhythm becomes thus the all-binding 
medium by which the emotion of ages 
long ago is perpetuated in works of 
art and aroused in their readers for- 
ever. 

Emerson has said: “You shall not 
speak the ideal truth in prose uncon- 
tradicted: you may in verse. The best 
thoughts run into the best words; im- 
aginative and affectionate thoughts 
into music and meter.” And Mr. 
Courthope has put the matter nicely 
by pointing out that poetry can at- 
tempt those flights into imaginative 
idealization which prose could never 
accomplish. “When Marlowe wishes 
to represent the emotions of Faustus, 
after he had called up the phantom of 
Helen of Troy, it is plain that some 
very rapturous form of expression is 
needed to convey an adequate idea 
of such famous beauty. Marlowe rises 
to the occasion in those ‘mighty lines’ 
of his: 


“Was this the face that launched a thou- 
sand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 


jut it is certain that he could only 
have ventured on the sublime audacity 
of saying that a face launched ships 
and burned towers, by escaping from 
the limits of ordinary language, and 
conveying his metaphor through the 
harmonious and ecstatic movements 
of rhythm and meter.” It should be 
noticed in this connection that poetty 
which has the highest imaginative 
quality suffers the most by paraphrase 
into prose. A prosaic version of Cole- 
Kubla Khan, for example, 
would be sheer nonsense. Hazlitt 
made the comparison “that the imagi- 
nation moves as much more easily by 
rhythm than without it as a_ bird 


ridge’s 
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moves more easily by his wings than 
by his feet.” Wordsworth found that 
moments of intense emotion, such as 
the pity and terror of tragedy, when 
conveyed in prose were “beyond the 
bounds of pleasure” in art. It must 
be remembered that the highest ten- 
sion of emotions tends always toward 
metrical expression, for this rhythm 
elevates the individual to the general, 
the human throb makes for social in- 
clusiveness, and the pulse of life 
svmbolizes the underlying imperturb- 
able order of the universe.” 

Now the flow of syllables in human 
speech furnishes that succession of ar- 
ticulate sounds which admits of rhyth- 
mical arrangement. We may define a 
syllable as a body of sound brought 
out with an independent, single, and 
unbroken breath. Syllables may be 
long or short; in such words as hap- 
pily and languish the difference is dis- 
cernible. Again, syllables are light or 
heavy, that is, accented or unaccented 
according as they receive more or less 
force or stress. In the word lovely, 
the first syllable is stressed, the second 
unstressed. Some writers make a dis- 
tinction between stress and accent, us- 
ing stress to denote metrical emphasis 
and accent to imply sense emphasis. 
Generally, tho, the terms accent and 
stress are synonymous. Thus Mr. 
Ormond says, “Anything which gives 
importance to a syllable may be said 
to lay stress on it.” Furthermore: 
“Any device which distinguishes a 
syllable from its fellows makes it con- 
spicuous, and this conspicuousness 1s 
what we really mean by ‘accent.’” 
Now speech is characterized by a 
ceaseless change between accented and 
unaccented syllables. It would be un- 
bearably monotonous to have a long 
succession of accented syllables, and 
to have a long succession of unac- 
cented syllables would be practically 
impossible. As a result, the sounds 
of speech are divided into equal in- 
tervals of time, and these intervals 
are marked by stresses. Rhythm oc- 
curs when the ear detects at regular 
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intervals a recurrence of accented syl- both stress and time interval function 


lables, varying with unaccented. Un- 
der these conditions the ear anticipates 
a standard of rhythm of particular 
stress and time; when this inevitable 
succession is broken off, the rhythm 
is lost. If we except vers libre, we 
may say that the basis of all verse 
consists in the measured intervals of 
time. It is this regularity that dis- 
tinguishes poetry from prose. Time, 
therefore, may be considered the chief 
element in poetry, as it is in music and 
dancing. 

It has been proved by experimental 
psychology that wherever rhythm is 
present, the two elements, equal time 
intervals and the stresses which mark 
them, are equally essential, though 
not equally conspicuous. In dance 
rhythm, both time intervals and 
stresses are emphasized and felt. In 
musical rhythm, the time interval 
takes precedence over stresses. But 
in the rhythm of verse, stresses are 
more generally emphasized than the 
intervals they mark because they are 
felt to be the stresses of ordinary 
speech. From this idea has resulted 
the error that conceives the rhythm 
of verse to depend entirely on stress 
or accent. On the other extreme, 
Sidney Lanier, who endeavored to 
apply the laws of musical rhythm to 
['nglish, maintained that the only es- 
sential element in rhythm was the 
strictly equal time intervals. Both 
extremes are at fault, for both stress 
and time intervals are integral parts 
of verse rhythm. In music, the com- 
poser is free to use any sound or 
group of sounds, and he may stress 
any sound at will to fit the rhythm. 
But the poet is limited in his number 
of sounds, while the sounds are fur- 
ther limited by their length and stress 
as established human speech. These 
he must make conform to his verse 
pattern, although it is possible for him 
io alter somewhat their sound and 
speed for his purposes. The safest po- 
sition to maintain, therefore, is that 


in verse rhythm. 

There can be little doubt that 
rhythm, because of the ear’s sensitive- 
ness and fondness for it, is natural 
to all human speech. Even in prose, 
larger cadences and subtle rhythms are 
apparent. Poetry, in contradistinction 
to prose, has consistent metrical divi- 
sions based on an equality of time. 
Music marks the division of the meas- 
ures by an unmistakable emphasis on 
the first beat. In verse, however, the 
degree of emphasis varies. Classical 
verse, for example, has almost no em- 
phasis, but its measure is denoted by 
regular changes in the quantity of the 
svllables. In French verse it is 
marked by a slight emphasis; in Ger- 
man and English usually by a strong 
emphasis. Verse rhythm, then, is des- 
ignated as meter, whereas prose 
rhythm has no measure. Though much 
heightened prose is rhythmical, it may 
be distinguished from verse by the 
fact that there is no persistent pattern 
or continuity of rhythm for any long 
duration. As soon as one rhythm be- 
comes manifest, it is broken off and 
new cadences put in appearance. If 
one cadence or rhythmical pattern en- 
dures too long, the boundary between 
prose and verse is crossed. Again, 
the rhythmical groups of prose are 
not repeated in parallel types, where- 
as the meter of verse consists not only 
of equal time intervals, but these are 
arranged in larger equal units to 
form verses. Moreover, prose rhyth- 
mical units vary exceedingly in the 
number of syllables, while verse is 
formed by the more regular alterna- 
tion of stressed and unstressed sylla- 
bles, as one stressed and two un- 
stressed, two unstressed and one 
stressed. As a result, the rhythmical 
units of verse are usually limited to 
two or three syllables, and the number 
of rhythmical units that go to make 
up a verse range from one to eight. 
Thus metrical rhythm is characterized 
by a greater regularity of movement 
than the rhythm of prose or music. 
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Each verse may be measured by 
numbering its rhythmical units, which 
are therefore termed measures. Be- 
cause of a hypothetical correspond- 
ence of movement between the meas- 
ures in verse and the feet in walk- 
ing, they are also called feet. All 
measures may be divided generally in- 
to two classes, duple and triple: In 
duple rhythm, each foot is composed 
of two syllables alternately stressed: 


On clotds | of dréam | I pass | along. 


A variation of duple rhythm is that 
of quadruple or doubled double meas- 
ure, where only one syllable is strong- 
ly stressed, though a second may re- 
ceive a subordinate stress: 

Waiting for the | fairies that no | children 

should have | fancied ever. 

Triple rhythm consists of feet of three 
syllables : 


Séftly the | mother came | créoning her | 
lullaby. 


Measures differ not only according 
to the number of syllables, but also 
by the position of the accent. The 
terms usually applied to the various 
types of measures, such as trochee, 
iambus, dactyl, and anapest, are of 
Greek origin and are unfortunate in 
that they are descriptive of a quanti- 
tative, rather than of an accentual, 
system of verse. Many attempts have 
been made to abandon this inappro- 
priate terminology, but its usage has 
become so firmly established that it 
probably will be retained in a popular, 
if not an accurate, science of English 
verse. 

Following are illustrations of the 
most typical measures. Duple meas- 
ure accented on the first syllable cor- 
responds to the Greek trochee or 
choree: 


! 


Whére the | spider | weaves the | sunlight. 


Duple measure accented on the second 
syllable corresponds to the Greek 
iambus : 


The world | is fair | er far | than dréams. 
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Triple measure accented on the first 

syllable corresponds to the Greek 

dactyl: 

Over the | mountains and | dver the 
waterfalls. 

Triple measure accented on the middle 

syllable corresponds to the Greek am- 

phibrach : 

She latighed with | the lilies | and blushed 
with | the rdses. 

Triple measure accented on the last 

syllable corresponds to the Greek ana- 

pest : 

It was love | in the Spring | and regrét | 
in the Fall. 

Triple measure accented on the first 

and last syllables corresponds to the 

Greek amphimacrus: 

Youth and age | come and go; | séa and 

star | waste away. 


! 


Quadruple measure accented on the 
first and third syllables corresponds 
to the Greek ditrochee: 

Drinking at the | fountain that a | god 

once called his | El Dorado. 

Quadruple measure accented on the 
second and fourth syllables corre- 
sponds to the Greek diiambus: 


The hush of night | hath charmed her song. 


(Continued in the March number of Suc- 
CESSFUL WRITING. ) 





PREFATORY PUFFS 


“Why, oh, why,” said a_ bright 
little woman, also engaged in the book 
butchering business, “doesn’t the great 
American satirist put a bomb of 
ridicule under the literary log-rollers 
that are writing prefaces for one an- 
other’s books? It is getting so that 
a preface is the least interesting part 
of a volume. Instead of an overture 
we are given an ovation and at the 
wrong end of the performance. Bet- 
ter the honest egoism of a Shaw writ- 
ing his own laudatory prefaces than 
this mutual back-scratching of the 
mediocrities and worse.”—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES 


In this department will be found comments on the values and uses of words and phrases. 
Good usage and authoritative word books will be taken as a standard. 
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AGGRAVATE, do not use for ver 
or annoy. It means “to intensify ; 
to make worse:” e. g., Being ex- 
posed to the drenching rain ag- 
gravated his cough. 

AIN’T, is a contraction of am not. 
It is grammatically correct, but con- 
sidered very bad form to say J ain’t. 
However to say, He ain’t, They 
ain’t, etc. is absolutely wrong. 

APPARENTLY, do not confuse with 
evidently. Apparently is used in 
discussing things which seem to be 
real but need not be so; evidently 
is used in discussing things which 
not only seem to be real but are 
real. 

AUGHT, do not confuse with naught. 
Aught means “anything; any part.” 
Naught or the symbod O means 
“nothing.” 

AWFUL, is frequently used incor- 
rectly. It means “Filling with awe; 
terrible.” To say, We had an aw- 
fully good time, is not only mean- 
ingless but ridiculous. 

BANK ON, is a slang 
Use trust in or rely on. 

BUT, when used as a 
takes the objective case. 

DECIDED, do not confuse with de- 
cisive. Decided means, “clear, reso- 
lute, strong.” Decisive means “con- 
clusive, absolute, final.” 

DIFFERENT, should not be followed 
by than. Say Different from. 

DISCOVER, do not confuse with in- 
vent. Discover means to reveal or 
find that which previously existed, 
while invent means to devise or 
produce something which has not 
previously existed. 

HUNG, do not confuse with hanged: 
e. g., The banner was hung across 


expression. 


preposition 


the street, but The prisoner was 
hanged. 

LAY, do not confuse with lie. 
lay, but people lie. 

LIKE, should not be used for as or 
as if. If I could only paint like you 
do should read Jf J could only paint 
as you do. 

RARELY EVER, is a _ vulgarism. 
Say rarely or hardly ever. 

SPECIE, do not confuse with species. 
Specie means “coined or hard 
money.” Species means “a sort, 
kind, variety, as of animals or 
plants.” Species is both singular 
and plural. 

SALESLADY, is as ridiculous as 
salesgentleman. Say saleswoman. 

SEWERAGE, do not say: The sew- 
erage was carried down stream. 
Sewerage is a system of sewers, the 
waste matter is sewage. Say: The 
sewage was carried down stream. 

SORT OF, is a colloquialism when 
used in the sentence: J felt sort 
of tired. Say, rather tired, or some- 
what tired. 

WHERE, must not be followed by at 
or to. Do not say: Where was I 
at when this happened? or Where 
is he going to? Say: Where was I 
when this happened? and Where is 
he going? 


Hens 





MODESTY 

Talking of modesty and, of course, 
of nothing else, it is less than a year 
since we praised in print and from 
the platform George Sterling’s “Lil- 
ith,” and yet you cannot buy a copy 
for less than $10. Perhaps the poet’s 
genius may have had something to do 
with it—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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EDITORIALS 


We wonder at times whether writ- 
ers and editors realize the part they 
play in moulding public sentiment and 

morals. The daily press, 
What Shall the current magazines, 
We Write? the latest books of fic- 

tion, the theatres and 
last but not least the moving pictures, 
all play their part in setting fashions, 
establishing customs and _ creating 
morals. It has been truthfully said 
that “the pen is mightier than the 
sword” and the influence that the 
writer has over society is tremendous. 

Some time ago we asked a well- 
known professor of sociology, “What 
kind of stories, plays, and photoplays 
should our writers give the public?” 
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He was emphatic in his declaration 
that it was the duty of the writer to 
produce only such stories and plays 
that will develop the intellect and 
elevate the moral standards of the 
community. ‘The writer should not 
cater to the demands of the public but 
should give his readers the kind of 
stuff that will broaden their minds and 
make them better citizens, mentally 
and morally. We must give the 
masses not what they want but what 
we consider best suited for them.” 

Although we are not in favor of 
disregarding entirely the demands of 
the public, we do believe that it is the 
duty of the writer to direct the course 
of public tastes into the proper chan- 
nels. The past few years have seen 
entirely too many unwholesome and 
suggestive stories and’plays. Stories 
dealing lightly with sex problems and 
loose morals, stories dragging down 
into the sloth of vulgarity, love, 
matrimony and motherhood, stories 
involving the “eternal triangle” and 
the so-called “vampire” and_ stories 
glorifying crime, not only demoralize 
the mature mind but play havoc with 
the younger generation. 

But there are some who tell us that 
this is the kind of stuff the public de- 
mands. We do not believe them. 
There is something about the human 
make-up which prompts us to do 
things we should not do. Just as the 
small boy who has been forbidden the 
use of tobacco sneaks behind the wood 
shed and smokes the cigarette which 
in the end will make him sick physic- 
ally, so the public reads the story or 
witnesses the play which will make it 
sick morally. 

True, the war created a demand for 
literature in a lighter vein, something 
to relieve the mental strain under 
which the public was laboring, but the 
writers are responsible for the un- 
wholesome offerings and the public 
unfortunately, has been weak enough 
to accept them. But it is not neces- 
sary to resort to the risque to find 
mental relaxation and the success with 
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which clean, wholesome plays and 
books have met with in the past years, 
together with an increasing demand 
for the works of such authors as 
Dickens, O. Henry, Kipling, and 
Mark Twain affords convincing proof. 

Our country is passing through a 
period of economic reconstruction and 
a period of literary reconstruction is 
not out of order. It is gratifying to 
note that our better magazines and 
play producers are rejecting manu- 
scripts which are not morally clean. 
Editors are demanding the kind of 
story that can be read aloud in the 
family circle and play producers are 
beginning to realize that they can fill 
the house with a production to which 
a man can take his daughter without 
first inquiring of his friend in the box- 
office if the play is “ail right.” 

It is up to the writers to do their 
part. We believe that writers in gen- 
eral have a keen sense of morality and 
decency and if they will direct their 
literary efforts in giving the public 
the kind of stuff that will create a 
demand for the finer things in life, 
they will be doing something worth 
while. 





The writer who is well versed in 
history and who possesses a style that 
appeals to children is indeed fortu- 

nate. Although 
Children Demand adults have had 
Stories of enough of war, 
the World War. _ librarians all over 

the country in- 
form us that their juvenile readers 
are demanding books about the World 
War. During the short period which 
has elapsed since the signing of the 
armistice very few children’s books 
have appeared relating the events of 
the greatest struggle in history, and a 
big field awaits the writer who is 
qualified to write intelligently upon 
this subject. 

We would issue a warning, how- 
ever, to writers who feel inclined to 
contribute juvenile stories dealing 
with the late war. All such stories 


must be historically correct and must 
be written in such a style as to be 
readily understood by the young boy 
or girl. The writer who can produce 
such work will not only help satisfy 
the demands of the juvenile reader but 
will do his bit in contributing to the 
education of the younger generation. 





DEMAND GROWING FOR 
ORIGINAL SCREEN 
STORIES 

J. G. Hawks, who has just signed 
a long-term contract to remain with 
the Goldwyn Company as head of its 
editorial department, holds out hope 
to all those who believe they have it 
in them, to write original stories for 
the screen. It is not only that he 
says the motion picture will produce 
a Shakespeare of its own—that may 
be in the future. But for the im- 
mediate present he says, there is a 
demand for pictures, written directly 
for the screen. This demand he says, 
will grow all the time, for the time 
is not far away when all the plays 
and novels suitable for screening will 
have been exhausted. 

Mr. Hawks speaks as one with au- 
thority, for he has been in motion 
pictures almost since their beginning, 
and there are few scenario writers 
who have had more of their pictures 
done than he has. All in all he has 
written 200 original stories for the 
screen and of these more than half 
have been produced as features. Mr. 
Hawks acted in pictures and also di- 
rected before he devoted himself to 
the editorial end. 

He had a most adventurous life be- 
fore he interested himself in the stage 
and screen. For three years, he was 
a sailor before the mast; for a year 
and a half he was a cowpuncher and 
to round off his adventurous career, 
he was a soldier in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, serving in the Philippines. 





Litoyp OsporNne, noted author, is 
sailing for the Dutch East Indies. 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Manual of Helpful Information in 
ten chapters on how to prepare manu- 
scripts that meet the approval of editors. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMELINESS. 


DITORS naturally like to have 

material which is up-to-date and 

in their hands at the psychological 

moment. An article written about a 

moving picture industry and kept in 

the mails for the last five years, is an- 
cient history now. 

The leading magazines are largely 
made up from three to four months 
in advance; the smaller ones, a couple 
of months; while the weeklies are 
open for later contributions, many of 
which will have to do with the affairs 
of the week. But even the literary 
weeklies have the majority of their 
material in hand some time in ad- 
vance. 

The writer was recently in the of- 
fice of one of our most important 
four-times-a-month publications which 
carries a Children’s Page. In a cer- 
tain roomy, pigeon-holed compart- 
ment, the editor had arranged neatly, 
large-size square, manilla envelopes, 
bearing on the outside the dates for 
the publication of the department for 
months in advance. 

If he were called away or anything 
else interfered, everything was in 
readiness for some time to come, and 
he was at liberty moreover to work on 
material which he would expect to 
use after this described had been used 
up. In some cases there were nota- 
tions upon the envelopes indicating 
that there was still an opening within 
for a Fourth of July or Christmas 
story which had not yet come in quite 





to suit. Beyond the dates on the en- 
velopes, the field was still open. 

Editors are compelled to have what 
many writer’s lack—system. There 
must be no chance of failure to be 
ready upon the dates set for sending 
layouts to the presses. 

For a special article to be timely 
as far as the reading public is con- 
cerned, it must be prepared consider- 
ably in advance. To send an article 
on “The Purchase of Alaska,” illus- 
trated with photographs, to one of the 
prominent monthlies a couple of weeks 
in advance of the time when the an- 
niversary actually takes place, is waste 
effort. The material should be pre- 
pared and submitted far enough in 
advance that it will be possible to have 
it in print when interest is at its 
height in the subject. Three months 
is the least time that should be al- 
lowed, and better six, in order that the 
article may have sufficient time to 
make more than one journey if it is 
not immediately accepted. 

Many editors are pleased by time- 
liness which actually incorporates the 
atmosphere of a special season. Rather 
than have summer vacation articles 
written when the snows are deep, or 
Christmas stories when the tempera- 
ture is ninety in the shade, they often 
extend special inducements for arti- 
cles written by returning vacationists, 
or those who have had a memorable 
Christmas experience. They are will- 
ing to hold over articles which ac- 




















tually breathe of the pine woods, and 
running streams, and great out-of- 
doors, or which radiate Christmas 
cheer, than to run the risk of getting 
something written out of season and so 
somewhat forced in its character. A 
good time to submit Christmas stuff is 
the first month of the new year, or 
early in the year at least. 

The element of timeliness enters 
into the acceptability of much literary 
material. As soon as our Government 
declared that a state of war existed 
with Germany, editors knew that 
people were thinking, talking, planning 
and anticipating war and war condi- 
tions, so a vast amount of their ac- 
cepted offerings were those which had 
the war slant or which were prepared 
from the war angle. 

The conservation of foods, increas- 
ing the production, the national obliga- 
tion of keeping well, and matters of 
preparation and defense, were all given 
large emphasis. Even the fiction of 
the hour carried references to Zep- 
pelins and submarines and _ soldier 
partings and mother sacrifices, which 
immediately marked it as up-to-date. 
Stories which flowed on _ endlessly 
with “He said” and “She said.” found 
no welcome. The more they reflected 
actual romances and striking situations 
brought about by the war, the more 
welcome they were. 

Some writers are ready to recognize 
the necessity of timeliness when so 
absorbing and outstanding an interest 
as a world war occupies the stage, yet 
in ordinary times they overlook the 
march or the trend of public interest 
in certain directions. 

Fiction should reflect all this be- 
cause it reflects life. Boy stories of 
twenty years ago, made no mention of 
boy scouts, automobiles, airships or 
wireless. The magazines edited at that 
time for polite young women are ex- 
ceedingly stilted and attenuated to us 
now. Our girls of today enjoy ath- 
letics and are proud to know how to 
do practical tasks and to do them 
well. They are ready to roll bandages, 
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or do canteen work, or be farmerettes 
as the case may be, because they have 
learned that each must do her “bit.” 
The modern young woman has no 
time to spend fainting and weeping 
and shrieking, and fiction which so 
represents her is a waste of paper. 

For a time historical novels occu- ° 
pied the foreground; then they gave 
way to the problem novel; and finally 
to the keenly analytical one. There 
are distinct fashions of thought. Per- 
haps these are the “calf paths of the 
mind,” but it is certain that people 
walk happily in them for a time until a 
new interest arises or the paths them- 
selves are outgrown. 

For the writer to live within the 
four walls of his study and not to 
scent the first breath of veering public 
interests, is unfortunate. If he waits 
until the magazines and stories are all 
talking prison reform, or American- 
izing the foreigner, or providing ade- 
quate self-expression for the adoles- 
cent boy, or interpreting vocational 
guidance, and then begins to study and 
write on these things, he will find him- 
self at the tail end of the procession. 
A writer must be more than a re- 
porter. He must be like the sensitive 
instrument which detects in advance 
the earthquake shock or the far-away 
approach of a hidden submarine. 

The business man holds his white 
goods sale in midwinter and _ his 
blanket sale in August. The merchan- 
dise has to be purchased months 
ahead. He anticipates market condi- 
tions and the wants of his customers. 

If the writer would be timely in 
his offerings, he must accustom him- 
self to tracing cause and effects, and 
it is important to have an accurate 
system of clipping and filing, so that 
facts may be available on demand and 
without unnecessary loss of valuable 
time. 

One thing that sometimes tries the 
temper of the writer, is to prepare a 
timely article with conscientious care 
and at perhaps considerable expense 
as well, only to have it held in an edi- 
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torial office for weeks and weeks or 
possibly months until it is too late to 
be of value, or perchance must be held 
for another year. 

The writer owes it to himself to 
pen a courteous note asking for an 
early decision on matter which is of 
special timeliness, and editors will 
rarely fail to heed the request. Should 
such a one be met, the only thing to 
do is to make a note of the fact in 
one’s private book of “Reminders,” so 
that such a one may be avoided in fu- 
ture when offering timely material. 

Timeliness calls for an alert mind, 
a far-seeing eye, and an ear keenly at- 
tuned to the hum of human activity. 
Timeliness, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins. 

The calendar holds many a sug- 
gestion for timely articles and 
stories. Try to think of what 
people are likely to be inter- 
ested in five, six, or seven 
months hence, and then you 
will have no trouble giving your 
writings a timely dress. 


(Continued in the March number.) 





PLOT ALL-IMPORTANT IN 
SCREEN STORIES 


“One of the most important lessons 
for the aspiring scenario writer to 
learn,” says Lucien Hubbard, chief of 
the Universal City scenario depart- 
ment, ‘‘is that the drama should be the 
predominating ingredient of a motion 
picture story. In addition to this 
there may be opportunities for fine 
photographic effects, for the women to 
wear gorgeous gowns—even a moral 
may be gently conveyed—but every- 
thing must be subordinate to the 
dramatic quality of the story. 

“Our department returns hundreds 
of manuscripts every week, and na- 
turally we cannot write each contrib- 
utor a personal letter and go into de- 
tails as to why his or her story is not 
available for production. But in 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
reason is the lack of dramatic material 
in the scenario. 

“We receive dozens of stories on the 
‘No ChildrenWanted’ theme, in which 
the writers air a personal grievance 
rather than create an interesting story 
with dramatic situations; scores of 
stories have been submitted on the 
profiteering subject, and almost invar- 
iably the authors have written propa- 
ganda rather than drama. 

“Others have taken the story of 
their lives, or the lives of their 
friends, and called our attention to the 
fact that the stories were true to life. 
While there is a basis for drama all 
about us, the existence of most of us 
is rather commonplace. Even the most 
adventurous life must be high-lighted 
and concentrated; provided with the 
necessary confidence and contrasts to 
make it really dramatic and interest- 
ing. 

“The most elaborate settings and 
the most striking costumes will not 
make a photodrama. The most care- 
ful detail and the most faithful at- 
mosphere will not make an interest- 
ing picture. All these features en- 
hance the value of a good story and 
make it a hundred per cent perfect. 
But a real drama will survive without 
these accessories. It has always been 
my contention that a prefect drama 
could be enacted against a simple back- 
ground. That, of course, would be 
a test. No matter how excellent a 
scenario may be, the best producers 
will not spare any expense in settings, 
costumes and detail. A gem may 
sparkle under any condition, but the 
wearer prefers it in a suitable setting. 

“Write history, if you will; write 
propaganda, drive home a lesson or 
construct an autobiography—but make 
these things incidental to the drama 
of the story. Audiences will accept 
any pill you wish to give them if it 
is sufficiently well coated with inter- 
esting, entertaining drama.” 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, = 


the needs of various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from 


editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will 


be found in this column. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE AND CO. 
has become a partner in the firm of 
William Heinemann, of London. This 
announcement should be of unusual 
interest to all those who write. The 
firm of William Heinemann was 
founded in 1898 by William Heine- 
mann and Sidney S. Pawling and has 
been conducted successfully by these 
two partners until the death of Mr. 
Heinemann last October. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 
AUTO AND TRACTOR SHOP, 
New Sidway Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., 
wants articles which would be of in- 
terest to the owners of general repair 
shops located in the rural districts. 
"hese articles may be either a semi- 
technical article on general black- 
smithing, or automobile repair work. 
Repair hints and shop suggestions are 
always acceptable. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
THE, 416 State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, 
\ll., is in the market for stories of 
successful fruit farms, in which the 
operating methods are told in more or 
less detail along with the size of the 
crop, price at which it is sold and 
amount of the profit. Stories also are 
desired telling of the service rendered 
on commercial fruit farms by modern 
power machinery, such as motor 
trucks, tractors, and automobiles, and 
also of electric equipment in the home 
or packing house. Figures showing 
the cost of operating power machinery 
are especially desirable. The length 
should not exceed 1,500 words, and 
be accompanied by one or two good, 
clear photographs. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison 
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vin 
Ave., New York City, uses essays, 
articles, and fiction which relate to 
books and authors or literature in gen- 
eral. It does not use long poems but 
accepts brief verse contributions. No 
illustrations. 

CONCRETE, a monthly magazine 
of the construction field, 314 New 
Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich., Har- 
vey Whipple, Editor, is read by con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, and 
manufacturers of concrete products. 
It is a magazine with detailed practical 
and not general interest articles. It 
will be glad to consider manuscripts 
of business, mechanical, or architec- 
tural or engineering value in the field 
of concrete work. It makes use of a 
limited number of articles in the na- 
ture of SUCCESS STORIES telling 
how contractors or others engaged in 
the field of this magazine have made 
a business success of their work. The 
word HOW is always underscored in 
judging contributions. Payment is 
made for material on the 15th of the 
month of publication at a rate from 
Ye to Ie per word. Photographs used 
to illustrate articles are paid for at the 
same space rate as text, these should 
be unmounted, glossy prints. 

YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 377 4th 
Ave., New York City, Editor, Cashel 
Pomeroy. “In the market at all times 
for novelettes and short stories. Nov- 
elettes should be between 25,0¢® and 
40,000 words; this gives an author 
plenty of room to do something worth 
while with his story. Short stories are 
favored in lengths under 4,000 words, 
but any length up to 7,000 words is 
taken. What, for want of a better 
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term, is known as the sex story, and 
the racy love story is sought. Noth- 
ing, however, with the smallest savor 
of the unclean will be considered.” 

BREEZY STORIES, 377 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, Editor, Cashel 
Pomeroy. “Excepting that novelettes 
must be between 15,000 and 25,000 
words in length, the data given for 
YOUNG’S MAGAZINE will apply 
in the case of BREEZY STORIES. 
In addition, light verse is sought for 
BREEZY STORIES.” 

CAMPELL ART COMPANY, 
Elizabeth, N. J., “We are interested 
in verses suitable for Birthday, Christ- 
mas, and New Year cards, also verses 
and captions of a humorous nature to 
be applied to Christmas, Valentine, 
and Novelty Cards.” 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
WORLD, THE, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, is just now running in every 
number nine brief instructive articles, 
six hundred words each, dealing re- 
spectively with some theme in science, 
biography, travel, missions, Christian- 
ity, the Bible, the United States, liter- 
ature, and history. These articles 
must fit our need in every particular, 
and prospective contributors should 
obtain a copy of the paper and study 
it. Besides these we are, of course, 
in the market for stories, serials, 
poems, nature sketches, and essays, 
but these also must fit the needs of 
our paper, which are peculiar and dif- 
ficult because of the wide range of 
ages of our subscribers. 

THE CONTINENT, 509 South 
Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. “We pur- 
chase stories for children and more 
rarely, verses suitable for use on our 
children’s page. Stories should not 
exceed 1000 words in length. We also 
buy a few short stories of a character 
suitable to a family paper of Christian 
character. The limit on stories is 2000 
words. We assume no responsibility 
for the loss of manuscripts sent to us 
but have a carefully conducted system 
which may be depended upon to re- 
turn rejected manuscript within two 
weeks. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COM- 
PANY, Book Publishers, Garden 
City, N. Y., write: “We are pub- 
lishers of general books, fiction, his- 
tory, sociology, travel, essays, etc. We 
also publish SHORT STORIES, 
which is in the market for stories of 
the adventure type but slight love 
element. We do not use verse. THE 
WORLD’S WORK, COUNTRY 
LIFE, and THE GARDEN MAGA- 
ZINE, which we also publish, use very 
little unsolicited material.” 

FARMER’S WIFE, THE, Webb 
Publishing Co., is a periodical with a 
wide circulation only among farm 
women. We use fiction, general prac- 
tical articles on subjects of interest to 
farm women, inspiring photos and 
once in a while a very short verse. 
We are looking especially for better 
fiction. We do not publish stories 
which play up the “eternal triangle,” 
nor do we accept stories which turn 
upon the miseries of the farmer’s wife 
as she was supposed to be twenty-five 
years ago. Our fiction must be con- 
structive, bright and natural. 


FOUR SEAS CO., THE, 168 
Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass., advise 
that they are not in the market at the 
present time for anything except 
fiction. 

GRIT, Grit Publishing Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. “While articles ac- 
ceptable for publication in GRIT 
cover the entire field of human 
achievement, yet to invite favorable 
consideration they must meet definite 
requirements for the Magazine de- 
partment and feature sections. The 
subject treated must be of live general 
interest—susceptible of vizualization 
by means of illustration. To be ac- 
ceptable the subject must have origin- 
ality—that is, must be either some 
subject new and fresh to the general 
reader, or some new phase or develop- 
ment of an old subject. It must have 
ideas and these ideas must have life 
and punch. Special features should 
not exceed 2,000 or 2,500 words in 
length—articles of 1,800 words gen- 
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It is very essential 
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accompanied by 


that such articles be 
8 or 10 photographs. Care in selec- 
tion of photographs is as necessary 
as judgment in composition of the 
article. The story must tell itself it 
pictures. Shorter miscellany articles 
of from 800 to 1,500 werds need from 
5 to ?% photographs for illustration. 
GRIT’S “Odd, Strange, and Curious” 
page covers a wide field. It is de- 
voted to short stories of the unique 
and eccentric throughout the world, 
and while manuscripts should have at 
least 200 words, they should not ex- 
ceed 400 words, and must be illus- 
trated by at least one photograph. 
Photographs submitted for the copy 
should be of the best quality obtaina- 
ble—of adequate size, sharp, clear, 
and of such character as to tell a 
story each in itself, if possible. Illus- 
trated articles having special appeal to 
women and children, should contain 
200 to 600 words and one to five pho- 
tographs. The articles must be care- 
fully written on one side of the paper 
only, preferably typewritten, with 
name, address, subject of article, and 
number of words and number of 
photographs indicated at the top of 
the first page of copy. Also the name 
and address together with the inscrip- 
tion should be on every photograph 
submitted. GRIT pays from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a column for text, according 
to value, and for photographs from 
$1.00 to $3.00 each. All communica- 
tions are examined in order of receipt, 
and acknowledged. Rejected manu- 
scripts and photographs are returned, 
those accepted are paid for the week 
following publication. 


HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Dal- 
las, Tex., wants stories of 2,500 to 
5,000 words, dealing with love and 
adventure, or almost any subject, but 
nothing sensational or risque. No sex 
tories or those dealing with the 
“eternal triangle” used. Serials of 
0,000 words or less, and sometimes a 
novelette that can be published in two 
parts of about 10,000 to 25,000 words 
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each, will be considered. Timely 
features, illustrated by photographs, 
and anything of especial local interest, 
will be welcomed. Occasional short 
poems, not longer than 18 or 20 lines, 
are printed. Also wants recipes and 
household hints—which are paid for 
by a year’s subscription for each one 
accepted ; stories, poems, and pictures 
for the Children’s Department; and 
material suitable for their Old Folks’ 
Department. Manuscripts reported on 


in three weeks. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 
3eacon St., Boston, Mass., writes: 


“We are always glad to consider full 
length, typewritten manuscripts by 
new authors and are especially inter- 
ested in fiction, biography, reminis- 
cence, and books for boys and girls, 
We make it a practice to issue, each 
season, books by new authors. All of 
our publications are brought out at 
our own expense and published on a 
royalty basis.” 

SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW, Butler 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, desires live 
Outdoors stories, articles, and poems 
written in a fresh, tingling style. An- 
gling and big game descriptions. 
Hunting “dope” told in a “round-the- 
campfire” way. It is very important 
that all submitted MSS. be accom- 
panied by illustrations. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPERS, 
THE, Philadelphia, Pa. “We have 
four papers for which stories and gen- 
eral articles are accepted. Avoid 
stories in which the theatre, dancing, 
cards, and tobacco have a place. 
Avoid stories of train-wrecks in which 
the hero performs some deed of valor 
as the climax, stories in which a fire 
provides the excitement, stories of 
money troubles. Stories which work 
up to a clearly stated moral; let the 
moral be made a vital part of the story. 
Slang and dialect are to be used very 


sparingly. 
THE SuNBEAM is a_ four-page 
paper for very little people. Jingles, 
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stories from three hundred words to 
five hundred words long, and photo- 
graphs interesting the children may 
find acceptance for its pages. 

Kinc’s TREASURIES is a_ paper 
for boys from nine to fourteen years 
of age. Stories from two thousand 
to twenty-five hundred words in 
length are acceptable for this paper. 
We can also use good general articles, 
about one thousand words in length, 
especially if accompanied by clear 
photographs. 

QUEEN’s GARDENS is a paper for 
girls of the junior grade in the 
Sunday school, nine to fourteen years 
age. We need stories from two thous- 
and to twenty-five hundred words 
long, and general articles about one 
thousand words long, especially when 
accompanied by good, clear photo- 
graphs. Articles on the different 
phases and activities of a girl’s life, 
will be given careful reading. 

Forwarp, for the older classes 
in the Sunday school, requires stories 
of twenty-five hundred to three thous- 
and words. Two-part stories and 
stories longer thar thi. -y-five hundred 
words, are not Ges:red. It also uses 
general articles from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred words in length, with 
photographs or without, and occasion- 
ally a poem. 


ForRwWARD is ready to welcome 
carefully prepared stories in which a 
love interest develops in connection 
with the plot. Bright tales of early 
married life, or of boy and girl friend- 
ships developing into wholesome love, 
will not be excluded from the paper. 
Humor, if clean, is especially desira- 
ble. Boys’ stories are harder to get 
than stories for girls, and in general, 
stories with a winter setting are less 
abundant than those of summer time. 


STAGELORE PLAY CO., 1400 
3roadway, New York. “As PLAY 
BROKERS we are always looking 
for novel plays, playlets, sketches, and 
scenarios for Film Production. The 


latter should be in short synopsis 
form. All material submitted will be 
read within five weeks after receiving. 
Stamps to return manuscripts should 
accompany each offering. 

ROLAND WEST, 260 W. 42nd 
St.. New York City, wants Picture 
Scenarios and Plays. 





OBITUARY 


Dr. Wolf von Shierbrand, journal- 
ist and author, died Wednesday, De- 
cember Ist, after a brief illness. Dr. 
von Shierbrand was born in Germany 
in 1851 and came to America at the 
age of twenty. He worked as a re- 
porter on newspapers in Chicago and 
St. Louis, later becoming chief corres- 
pondent for the Associated Press, in 
which capacity he served until 1901. 
In August, 1901, he was expelled from 
Germany, charged with having writ- 
ten an article reflecting on the Kaiser’s 
mental condition. Among his books 
are: “Germany, the Welding of a 
World Power’; “Russia, Her 
Strength and Weakness’; “Austria, 
the Polyglot Empire”; “America, Asia 
and the Pacific’; “The Kaiser's 
Speeches,” and “The Little Garrison.” 
—New York Evening World, 

Publius V. Lawson, prominent 
writer, died suddenly at his home at 
Menasha, Wisconsin. Mr. Lawson 
was perhaps the leading historical 
writer in the Fox River valley. He 
has written several authoritative 
books on the history of Wisconsin and 
is the author of the book, “Geology 
of Wisconsin.” 

J. Rex Stephens, president of the 
Sayre Printing Company and_ pub 
lisher of the Sayre (Penn.) Evening 
Times, died December 10th, at his 
home in Athens, Penn. 





PressimisM is only a form of im- 
patience. The years may weep, but 
there is always a smile in or at the 
centuries.—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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= This department is open to our readers for the relation of actual experiences in writing 

S or dealing with editors and for a free discussion of any topic relating to pencraft. Contribu- 

= tions should be brief. 

5 
ZAMMIT 


K. A. H. writes: 

“Would it not be helpful to all of 
us if the readers of SUCCESSFUL 
WrITING would tell us something 
about what they are doing, through 
‘The Editor’s Mail Box?’ Many 
writers have certain ways of doing 
things by which all of us might profit 
if we were familiar with them. Some 
publications treat the contributor more 
courteously than others, we would like 
to know what the experiences of the 
readers have been along this line. 
Some writers have problems to solve, 
if they told about them maybe some 
of the rest of us could help them out. 
| believe that the readers of Succrss- 
ruL Writinc could all profit by an 
exchange of views, ideas and experi- 
ences in ‘The Editor’s Mail Box.’ 
|.et’s hear what some of the other 
readers think about it.” 


U. J. P. writes: 

“I herewith beg to express my deep 
ratification with SuccessFUL WritT- 
ING, a copy of which I received some 
time ago. I read every line eagerly, 
and after I laid the magazine on my 
desk, I could not help concluding that 
it is the greatest little magazine on 
literature ever published! At the 
present time when every branch of 
writing is receiving so much attention, 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING is a_ positive 
necessity because, unlike even the best 
text-book on some literary subject that 
is printed and left on the market, 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING is the best text- 
book published every month for the 
benefit of experienced and amateur 
writers, be it of verse, prose or scen- 
arios. It is like an important message 





from a far-off country, a message 
teeming with suggestions, thoughts 
and healthy ideas that keep up with 
the ever-changing times; and in this 
respect, this keeping up with the times, 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING surpasses the 
text-book which we cannot expect to 
be revised every month. I have read 
many a text-book on poetry and none 
of them could be my constant guide 
simply because I felt that American 
Poetry was entering its new era, and 
in consequence, the text-book of even 
a year ago breathed the ‘then’ more 
than the ‘now.’ 

“In my opinion every ambitious 
writer should subscribe for at least 
a year. There’s a world of necessary 
knowledge to be gained from the peri- 
odical, and those who did not thus far 
subscribe, did it, or better said, did 
not do it either because they were un- 
informed of the periodical’s presence, 
or, (‘twould be a pity) they imagined 
they were above it.” 


M. H. F. writes: 

“IT am delighted with my first copy 
of SuccessFuL WritinG, for I find 
in all of the interesting articles, many 
points of valuable information so 
greatly desired by the new writers, 
anxious to develop their ideas into 
available stories for the screen or 
magazine. Personally, it fills a long- 
felt want, and I will look forward 
with eager interest for its arrival 
every month. I feel confident that 
your out-of-the-ordinary magazine 
will gain perfect success, because of 
its generous purpose of helping others 
on the road to success.” 
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1.2 biggest question in any in- 
dustry is to find out what the 


public wants—and then to give it to 
them. This is particularly true of the 
motion picture business. Other in- 
dustries have their styles, their sea- 
sons and their bargain days. But not 
so with the industry listed as one of 
the greatest in the world. Motion pic- 
tures have become a staple production. 
They are as necessary to the welfare 
of mankind as bread or milk. To keep 
people healthy you must give them di- 
version—pleasure. This is the func- 
tion of the motion picture. But the 
question that now arises is what sort 
of pictures gives the public the most 
enjoyment? Do they like comedy or 
drama, a male star or a female star, 
a rural or a metropolitan picture? The 
class of people that one picture 
reached was so large, so varied, that 
it was difficult to judge. Motion pic- 
ture companies went ahead and made 
the type of picture which they thought 
the public wanted and judged their 
success from their sales sheets. 

The first national survey ever made 
to judge what sort of picture the 
public wants has just been completed. 
And we learn from statistics compiled 
from 10,267 owners of motion pic- 
ture theatres in 6,511 cities that the 
most popular form of motion picture 
is the light emotional or comedy 
drama with a female star. 

Realart Pictures Corporation, a 
company which has come very much 
into the limelight because of its phe- 
nomenal success in a little over a year’s 
time, never made a national survey of 
what the motion picture public wanted 
but it had a “power behind the throne,” 
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WHAT KIND OF PICTURES DOES THE 
MOTION PICTURE PUBLIC WANT? 


= Realart Pictures Corporation Takes One Year 
: to Successfully Solve the Problem. 
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which consisted of men who knew the 
picture-going public. Going over the 
pictures on its last year’s production 
list and those which it has produced 
so far this year, it seems extraor- 
dinary that its entire output exactly 
meets the demands of what the motion 
picture public wants in the’ national 
survey just completed. 

The American public wants female 
stars. That fact is very clearly es- 
tablished. Only recently an English 
actor who came over here to get into 
pictures was quoted as saying: “I’m 
tired of being a male background. 
Ever since I came to America and 
started playing leads in cinema I have 
been like a groom continually at a 
wedding with everyone whispering, 
‘Here she comes.’ And that’s be- 
cause I am in America. It’s because 
I’m in a land where the worship is 
not of hero but of heroine. America 
worships women. You have many 
more stars feminine than masculine, 
which is not the case on the other 
side.” 

We “have many more stars fem- 
inine than masculine” because the 
American public demands it. And that 
is why Realart Pictures specializes in 
women stars. They thought long and 
seriously before making this their 
policy, but apparently they thought 
correctly, according to the statistics 
reported in the above national survey. 

The company started out just a’ lit- 
tle over a year ago with two popular 
stars, Mary Miles Minter and Alice 
Brady. But two stars weren’t enough 
for a company which had decided 
plans for being one of the biggest 
factors in the industry. So they got 
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out the old binoculars and _ started 
looking around. A great many golden, 
titian and brunette stars smiled out 
at them from the horizon, but it 
wasn’t sunrise—it was sunset. And 


they weren’t looking for the sunset 
type of stars—who were just about 
ready to fade out over the horizon. 
After vainly looking around for a 
couple of months, they determined 
that if they couldn’t get the kind of 
they would make 


stars they wanted, 
them. 

Suddenly right up close to the bin- 
ocular lens loomed a bewitching bit of 
femininity, guaranteed to enchant the 
coldest proposition. It was Con- 
stance Binney, who was then appear- 
ing on Broadway in her stage suc- 
cess, “39 East.” She hadn’t done very 
much on the screen, but the Wise 
Heads of Realart knew that she 
would make good star material. So 
it wasn’t very long before they had 
her signature on the dotted line. 

And then came Wanda Hawley with 
hair of spun gold and eyes of limpid 
blue, making the fourth star. But they 
weren’t ready to stop yet. So in con- 
trast they picked the most vivacious 
girl on the screen with raven hair and 
large brown eyes—Bebe Daniels, a 
girl whose unique charms and daring 
dress had made the motion picture 
public sit up and take notice even be- 
fore her name appeared in the elec- 
tric lights. 

Realart felt that it ought to have 
at least half a dozen stars; so, to cap 
the climax it let the public pick out 
its sixth. Of course, this grave ques- 
tion couldn’t be submitted at a na- 
tional election as they do for presi- 
dency; a motion picture star hasn’t 
become so important yet. BUT the 
company did the next best thing. It 
picked a jury of twelve professional 
men representing as many different 
vocations. To them it offered the 
problem of picking a girl for stardom. 
\nd unanimously they chose Justine 
Johnstone, acclaimed the most beauti- 


ful girl in America, for Realart’s sixth 
star. 

But stars alone do not make pic- 
tures. You must have stories—and 
they must be good ones. Realart has 
favored the drawing-room comedy, or 
the comedy-drama as it is more often 
called, and the lighter dramatic form 
of stories. The public does not want 
heavy, morbid drama, nor do they 
want slapstick comedy, it believed. 
And again Realart was right—if you 
are willing to judge from the first 
national survey of the motion picture 
industry. 

Realart during its first year pro- 
duced twenty-two star pictures and 
four special productions. On_ this 
year’s program there are thirty-six 
pictures and two William Desmond 
Taylor special productions—*The 
Soul of Youth” and “The Furnace.” 
All of these pictures were or will be 
adapted from famous plays, books or 
short stories and are either comedy- 
drama or straight, light dramas. Real- 
art’s wonderful success has proved 
the popularity of this type of picture. 

Realart believes that the people 
want clean, wholesome production 
pictures that no mother need be afraid 
her children should see—pictures that 
have a lesson underneath, but prin- 
cipally, pictures that entertain. 

Realart Pictures includes on this 
year’s program the following produc- 
tions which have already been re- 
leased: “Eyes of the Heart,” and 
“Sweet Lavender,” both vehicles for 
Mary Miles Minter; “The New York 
Idea,” Alice Brady’s starring picture ; 
“Food for Scandal” and “Her Beloved 
Villain,” with Wanda Hawley; “You 
Never Can Tell,” with Bebe Daniels ; 
“39 East” starring Constance Binney ; 
“Blackbirds,” Justine Johnstone’s first 
starring vehicle, and “The Furnace,” 
the first William Desmond Taylor 
special production. 





Macmillan has announced an edi- 
tion de luae of the collected works of 
Lord Morley in fifteen volumes. 
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“THE LEOPARD PRINCE,” by 
NATHAN GALLIZER, published by 
Page Company. 

Mr. Gallizer, who is the author of 
a half-dozen or more novels of an 
historical nature, has added another 
delightful and interesting novel to his 
credit. One critic, writing in the Uti- 
ca, N. Y., Press, says: 

“The Leopard Prince” is a romance 
of Venice in the 14th century, at the 
period of the Bosnian conspiracy. The 
story opens at the time of the vernal 
equinox in 1355, on a dark and rainy 
night “in Venice. There are vivid de- 
scriptions of underground passages, 
canals and ancient palaces, and there 
are many thrilling incidents. Zuan 
Castello is the hero who saves Venice 
from a dangerous foe when Louis of 
Anjou planned another campaign and 
set the Ban of Bosnia to attack Arbe. 
On his mission Zuan is disguised and 
brings fear to the hearts of his ene- 
mies, who know him as the dreaded 
Leopard Prince. Lucio Strozzi cham- 
pions a party opposed to the policy of 
Giovanni Gradenigo, the Doge, and he 
is the villain. There is also a villain- 
ess in the person of the Princess Yaga, 
a beautiful Magyar, under the pro- 
tection of the Ban of Bosnia. There 
is much color in this romantic tale and 
there is swift action in every chapter. 
There are cunning plots and counter- 
plots, and terrible encounters in the 
dark. Trap-doors open to let the hero 
into slimy dungeons and ghosts walk 
at night. The canals give up their dead 
and mystery piles upon mystery. The 
author is an admirable word painter 
and makes his pictures of ancient Ve- 
netian days clear and powerful.” 


“AUTUMN LEAVES,” by UrRieEt J. 
Prpucu, published by Richard G. 
Badger. 

A delightful collection of clean, 
wholesome poems, portraying the va- 
rious emotions of the human soul, 
love, pathos and even melancholy. The 
author possesses a keen imagination 
and a pleasing, easy-flowing style. A 
love of Nature manifests itself 
throughout and makes a pleasing ap- 
peal to the lover of the out-of-doors. 





“WOUNDED SOULS,” by Sir 
Puivipe Grsss, published by Doran 
Company. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, who is foremost 
among the descriptive writers today, 
has turned once more to fiction and 
produced “Wounded Souls,” a novel 
in which the war is still the center of 
attraction. One critic, writing in 
Newark, N. J., News, says: 

“First comes the days just before 
the armistice, when the little group 
of characters who he assembles ad- 
yanced into Lille and saw the ravages 
that war had 
too, that even in war the kindliness of 
human nature had asserted itself. 
Later he follows these same _ char- 
acters into Germany, traces step by 
step the dying of hatred in Wickham 
3rand and in others, shows how 
3rand came to love Elsa, a German 
girl of aristocratic lineage, and how 
he came to marry her. Later the 
scene is England, and there Elsa, con- 
fronted by the undying hatred of 
those who had never seen the front, 
dies at last of a broken heart. 

Sir Philip has written a fine, a 
moving story, one rich with lesson like 
a great Greek tragedy. His story is 
the dramatization of the reflections of 
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a keen observer, who perhaps sums 
up the thoughts of many men today. 
He does not spare those who brought 
about the war, and his lash is as keen 
as ever for the hard, unbending 
Teuton, but he sees, too, the futility of 
hatred, he warns against the seeds of 
future war that are being sown. The 
book is warm with tears of human 
pity for all those that suffered. The 
psychology of these days following 
the war is carefully exhibited, and 
men of all sorts pass over the pages 
in living vividness. The atmosphere 
is by no means one of gloom, how- 
ever; there are pages of entertaining 
conversation and of satiric etching.” 


“32 CALIBER,” by Donatp Mc- 
GIBNEY, published by Bobbs Merrill. 
The plot development of this story 

is rather unique and interesting and 

should make a good study for those 
intetested in writing mystery stories. 
fhe criminal who murders Jim Fel- 
derson is known from the beginning. 

It is necessary for the author to fasten 

the crime on him by proving how he 

committed it, and here is where Mr. 

McGibney displays his skill. The plot 

is interesting, but the telling of the 

story could be improved. 


“KOBIETY,” by Sorya  RyGIEr- 
NALKowsKA, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“Kobiety” will not appeal to the 
average reader and it is not likely to 
become one of the so-called best sell- 
ers. But if it is not so widely read it 
is certain that none who read will ever 
forget Janina Denowicz. It is a re- 
markable book, an extraordinary 
analysis of feminine psychology, writ- 
ten in a terse, vivid style, disclosing 
the soul of a woman in a most start- 
ling manner. It is written in the first 
person and is divided into three stages, 
the early life of a young, beautiful and 
highly intelligent Polish girl seeking 
love, her short period of happiness 
with Imszanski, her final renuncia- 
tion and return to intellectual pursuits. 


Janina is young, beautiful, strong 
willed, intellectual and _ gloriously 
alive, a magnetic personality that at- 
tracted to her both men and women. 
She delves deep into life and is never 
attracted by the superficial. She lives 
intensely but never intemperately, has 
much common sense and a clear vision 
which perhaps explains why “her bias 
towards emancipation has its source 
and finds its scope chiefly in the intel- 
lectual sphere.” Witold Imszanski is 
a philanderer and one never quite 
understands his attraction for Janina. 
Kobiety is unusual, both in style and 
thought, a daring exposition of the 
innermost thoughts of a woman, writ- 
ten in a rebellious mood against a 
society which does not allow women 
the same freedom of conduct as is 
enjoyed by men.—Utica, N. Y., Press. 


“DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES,” 
by E. W. Hornuna, published by 
Grosset & Dunlap. 

The wooden clipper ship Lady Jer- 
myn left the shores of Australia with 
a mysterious cargo and with some 
mysterious passengers — including 
lovely Eva Denison and an evil-look- 
ing Portuguese. On the voyage home 
the ship took fire and all on board 
were lost, except (as he thought) one 
Mr. Cole, who was picked up days 
afterward, almost dead. Imagine his 
surprise when, some months later, he 
saw through the lighted window of 
a house on a lonely moor, five of the 
people whom he thought had perished. 
And among them, evidently against 
her will, the girl he loved—Eva Deni- 
son. This is only the beginning of a 
tale of strange and almost uncanny 
mystery and adventure such as only E. 
W. Hornung can tell.—Utica, N. Y., 
Currier. 


“THE NIGHT HORSEMAN,” by 
Max Brann, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Whoever has read “The Untamed” 
and “Trailing” by this author will very 
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naturally want to read anything and 
everything else which he writes. In 
the new novel the character of 
Whistling Dan is continued, and he 
keeps right on with his wonderful and 
mysterious ways, and is as quick as 
ever on the draw. Joe Cumberland 
and his daughter Kate are also char- 
acters in this story, playing an inter- 
esting and a very prominent part. A 
new and very entertaining personage 
introduced is Dr. Randell Byrne, a 
physician of almost unlimited learning 
of the sort that is gained from books. 
He went West for his health, which he 
regained; and he also added a great 
deal to his store of practical knowl- 
edge and is an acceptable addition to 
the book. 

There are a great many people who 
thoroughly enjoy reading stories about 
the wild West, its cowboys and its 
rough riders, its quick shooters and 
their thoroughly exciting experiences. 
The fact that the West just now is not 
as wild as it used to be, enhances 
rather than detracts. While the scenes 
and experiences depicted are not 
occurring nowadays there, those like 
them happened frequently not so very 
long ago, and they make fascinating 
reading. In “The Night Horseman” 
the plot is good, the descriptions excel- 
lent and the dialogue clever. The 
several characters are adroitly and 
strongly maintained throughout, so 
that the reader seems to see Buck 
Daniels and all the others as old 
friends rather than acquaintances. 
Max Brand catches the spirit of the 
Wild West and its people, and makes 
every page of the book interesting. 
This differs from some of the others, 
but the difference is to its advantage. 
Those who read it will find a lot of 
pleasure in its perusal—Utica, N. Y., 


2 
L’ress. 


“BEYOND THE DESERT, by 


A.LFreD Noyes, published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company of New 
York. 
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The author can write poetry or 
prose with equal facility. In this 
short story he tells of an I. W. W. 
leader named James Baxter, who was 
being conveyed as a prisoner across 
the desert, on a railroad train. The 
train was held up by a freight wreck 
ahead, and the passengers, including 
the prisoner, were given an oppor- 
tunity to stretch their legs. No one 
thought any escape would be attempt- 
ed on the desert, in the darkness of 
night, but Baxter seized a favorable 
moment and dashed away. In his 
excitement he thought he saw a horse 
and he recalled that one was put 
aboard at a wayside station and that a 
lanky western girl had fed the horse 
with sugar. 

Baxter in his dash for liberty had 
grabbed a lunch basket and two bot- 
tles of drinking water. He wanders 
in a circle, and when almost exhaust- 
ed, he sees the glint of a water pool 
and people around it. Baxter tells his 
story and the people are amazed. 
They have never seen a railroad train, 
they think Los Angeles is a lonely 
place, and they do not know anything 
about motor cars. They are the 
pioneers of the desert, and they do 
not understand why Baxter has any 
grievances. The leader of the 
pioneers marvels that there are hos- 
pitals where miracles of surgery are 
performed, and asks: “Man, do you 
know that Croesus himself could not 
command that healing skill in our 
world?” He tells Baxter: “You are 
revolting against nature herself if you 
revolt at every inequality. You will 
never make men all of one height or 
equal strength. The rain will fall in 
one place and avoid another till the 
end of time. The mountainous in- 
equalities that seem so great to you 
when you stand at their base and fix 
your eyes upon them are so small in 
relation to the whole field of the world 
that, if you leveled them out over it, 
you would not add the thousandth 
part of a grain to any man’s portion.” 
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Baxter’s experience in the desert’ 


has convinced him of his folly and he 
promises to go back and endeavor to 
undo the mischief he has spread by 
preaching his doctrines. The “lanky 
western girl” also comes into the story 
again. Baxter’s vision is a powerful 
arraignment of the Bolsevik principle 
as well as a dramatic tale——Utica 
(N. Y.) Press. 





AS TO CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE 

An opinion of the American novelist 
has been advanced by W. L. George, 
English novelist, at a civic lecture 
course in Dayton. According to Mr. 
George, Joseph Hergesheimer, Sher- 
wood Anderson and Willa Cather are 
the great American novelists of today. 
Hergesheimer is characterized by Mr. 
George as a great artist, Anderson as 
reminiscent of Zola, and Miss Cather 
as “so balanced, sober, Olympian.” 
Frank Norris is declared to be the de- 
lineator of the “maternal pioneer,” 
Jack London the depictor of the “ro- 
mantic pioneer” and Theodore 
Dreiser, the spokesman of the “cul- 
tural pioneer’—the self-made un- 
educated man who tries to enjoy the 
opera. Bret Harte, Mark Twain and 
William Dean Howells are the first 
real American novelists. The import- 
ance of James Lane Allen, Edith 
Wharton, Mary Wilkins and Gertrude 
Atherton is “recognized,” although 
their work is not “significant” and is 
“by the side of the main line of devel- 
opment.” 

The author of “Caliban” went fur- 
ther and stated that better novels are 
written today than in the days of 
Thackeray ; he mourned the characters 
Becky Sharp and Pecksniff as carica- 
tures, the one hardly ever having a 
moment of goodness and the other 
always a hypocrite. Then, in order 
that his listeners might labor under no 
misapprehension as to his place in li- 
terature, Mr. George divided the mod- 
ern English novelists into three con- 


temporary periods, like this: First, the 
near Victorians or “big four”—Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy, Conrad and Wells. 
Second, the “Edwardians,” most of 
whom began writing very young, the 
list including Mr. George himself, 
Sheila Kay Smith, who began at 
nineteen, D. H. Lawrence at twenty- 
five, Cannan at twenty-five, Compton 
Mackenzie at twenty-eight, Swinner- 
ton, Beresford and Walpole. Third, 
the neo-Georgians, including James 
Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, Dorothy 
Richardson and May Sinclair in her 
new manner—a sort of impressionists 
which had found a reaction in the 
work of two brilliant women, Virginia 
Woolf and Clemence Dane, whose 
work is “absolutely psychological 
back to Henry James.” 

Granting the usual valuation we 
place upon the point of view of an 
English author, the tenor of this dis- 
cussion smacks of a presumptuousness 
which we must take only for what it 
is worth. From all present indications 
it will be a long and happy day when 
we find a couple of women writing 
anything to bear comparison with the 
psychology of Henry James; it will 
be a day of extraordinary exultation 
which may dawn in the next century 
or so. Neither could we admit for a 
moment that Dickens and Thackeray 
gained their imperishable renown from 
the sole value of their works as good 
novels. 

As for the impressionists, Wells and 
May Sinclair travel well-beaten, fa- 
miliar paths together, and two more 
of the “big four.” Bennett and Gals- 
worthy, could now be listed as_ the 
worthy English partners of Robert W. 
Chambers in Americanized and com- 
mercialized trumpery. We are grati- 
fied, too, to know just where Mr. 
George stands in English literature, 
but is it not also fairly possible that 
he has seated himself in a chair that 
was not placed for him?—Albany 
(N.Y .) Press. 
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PRODUCING A MOTION’ PICTURE 
IN SPAIN 


Pathe Star Tells of Trouble Encountered While Staging 
Scenes for His Feature “Rogues and Romance” in Spain and 


Morocco 


Mayor of Tarifa Would Not Permit Filming of 


Revolutionary Scenes and Spanish Cavalry—Interrupted 
Photographing of Spanish Fortress. 


OVIE revolutions are strictly 
barred in Spain! And that isn’t 
all, either. This is a warning to folks 
in the film industry who believe in in- 
ternational travel for photoplay loca- 
tions. Each foreign country has some 
obstacle for the picture producer to 
overcome, or else pass up. The an- 
swer can only be, stay in the United 
States and build replicas of foreign 
places of interest and content your- 
self with home brew. 

“All Europe, save Spain, is being 
ravaged by the Bolshevist movement 
and a revolutionary scene might incite 
some of the extremists of the town 


to stage a real revolution,” so stated 
the Mayor of Tarifa when George B. 
Seitz requested a permit to stage a 
battle scene in the public square of 
that little Spanish town for his Pathe 


feature, “Rogues and Romance.” 

Unfortunately, before discovering 
the sensitiveness of the Spanish gov- 
ernment officials on the subject of 
revolutions, either actual, or of the 
movie variety, he had engaged sev- 
eral thousand native “extras” for his 
big scene. All else being in readiness, 
Mr. Seitz applied for his revolution 
permit. To his amazement, the Mayor, 
who had all along been so smilingly 
courteous, flew into a rage. He flatly 
refused to let his citizens’ lives be en- 
dangered. The Bolshevist movement 
was the explanation. 

“We had another amusing experi- 
ence in Tarifa,” continued Mr. Seitz, 
producer, author, director, and co-star 
of the production. “At this extreme 
southern point of Spain there is an 
ancient fortress built high upon the 
rocks overlooking the sea. We chose 
this locale for the closing scenes of 


the photoplay, where Marguerite 
Courtot saves Harry Semels from 
dashing himself from the rocks into 
the sea below. The last scene had 
just been taken, when we were inter- 
rupted by the Spanish cavalry, who 
explained that we were on govern- 
ment property and military restric- 
tions forbade the shooting of any 
scenes in that vicinity. We thanked 
them for the information, profusely 
begged their pardon and returned to 
Algeciras, contented because we had 
already taken the necessary scenes. 

“We did get one real thrill out of 
Sunny Spain, though,” said the Pathe 
producer. “We determined to visit 
Tetuan, a city that has not yet been 
marred by European civilization. We 
had to cross the mountains and part 
of the desert to get there. As there 
was no railroad we made the journey 
ina—Ford. Our chauffeur-guide was 
a speed king and seemed to love to 
take the sharp mountain turns on two 
wheels. Suddenly we came to a quick 
halt that threw us all into the bottom 
of the car, and found ourselves star- 
ing into the barrels of several rifles. 
All dust masks had to be lowered, for 
these soldiers had orders to search 
every party for one Razuli, a Moorish 
bandit, who had been terrifying the 
whole country with his ruthless van- 
dalism. 

“Scarcely was that thrill over when 
we entered the city of Tetuan. This 
city had been wrested from the Moors 
and everywhere we were greeted by 
suspicious glances of the soldiers, and 


2 


hostile glances from the conquering 
Moors. All night long the tramp, 
tramp of soldiers, policing the outly- 
ing districts made us wonder just how 
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wise it was to sleep. It surely was 
the most exciting place I ever struck. 
Yes, I can honestly say that Spain is 
a colorful country, and without a few 
of the obstacles we ran into, which 
necessitated building replicas for 
‘Rogues and Romance’ in the United 
States, it was most enjoyable to the 
entire company.” 

With all these interruptions the 
producer was able to secure many 
beautiful and vivid scenes in Spain, 
including the ancient Alhambra, in 
Granada, which has never before been 
photographed by a motion picture 
camera, and also the Generelifa, the 
summer palace of former Moorish 
princes. By way of appreciation 
George B. Seitz opens his photoplay 
with the following sub-title: “Mr. 
Seitz acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the Kingdom of Spain, and his 
gratitude to the citizens of Algeciras, 
Granada, and Seville, for their hos- 
pitality and co-operation in the mak- 
ing of ‘Rogues and Romance.’ ” 





CONCERNING BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Writing about book reviews and 
their varieties, a critic remarks that 
many authors have squirmed under the 
caustic pens of book reviewers; that 
the savage attacks on “Endymion” in 
the Quarterly Review are alleged to 
have hastened the death of Keats; that 
the writer of today hopes for favorable 
comment, but is prepared to make ad- 
vertising capital out of censure. 

There are several species of book re- 
views. One is employed by a metro- 
politan daily which gives a page to a 
book, extracting its substance as one 
squeezes an orange. Then there is 
the philosophic review, an essay which, 
if dull, forestalls the desire to know 
more of the theme, and the gossipy re- 
view, which deals with the author 
rather than with his work, and there 
is also the flippant notice, in which the 
reviewer is more desirous of airing his 
own cleverness than in doing justice 


to the writer. And the opinion is ven- 
tured that a critic should deal with a 
book as a book, with no connection 
with the author, but with reference to 
its intrinsic virtues, its power to move 
or charm, its quality as possessing 
emotion, imagination, thought and 
craftsmanship, and that he should not, 
as do most critics, base his verdict on 
his personal preferences and preju- 
dices. If there is no arbitrary, well- 
defined standard of taste, yet undeni- 
ably there are standards established 
by knowledge of the best books and 
appreciation of literary quality, and 
these are free to all. 

Yet is it not true that a reader likes 
a book for reasons of his own, and 
that he cannot fairly expect to find a 
reviewer who will measure up to what 
he thinks a reviewer should be? A 
good rule to follow is to take a re- 
viewers criticisms for what they are 
worth, and not to take them too much 
to heart. The reviewer, it may be, is 
earning his daily bread by his writing, 
and he may sometimes not mean just 
what he says. It is a fearful burden 
to have to be clever always and every 
day. Do your own thinking and be 
your own judge. The material is there, 
wide open before you. — Albany 


(N. Y.) Press. 





SPEEDING-UP FICTION 

The speeding-up of modern life is 
shown not alone in business and social 
observances. It is corerspondingly 
manifest in the work of the younger 
writers of American fiction. Today 
novel and short story alike move 
quickly. Situations develop with a 
rush and the dramatic elements sweep 
on uninterruptedly. The narrative 
must be placed before the readers 
through a constant succession of trip- 
hammer strokes. No time can be 
wasted in pages of description, in par- 
agraphs of philosophic reflection. 
Modern readers “won't stand for it,” 
is the explanation given. They want 
their fiction on a quick-lunch basis. 
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At any rate, this seems to be the 
opinion of most publishers and al- 
most all Americans of the younger 
generation who are turning out short 
stories and alleged novels. 

In former and more leisurely days 
characterization, delineation and devel- 
opment of human life counted most in 
fiction. From emotions of the heart, 
from conceptions of the brain, and 
from action logically resulting, the in- 
cidents and the situations naturally 
evolved, with little perceptible effort 
on the author’s part. But now the 
literary method seems to be reversed. 

It cannot be denied that readers 
gain to some extent by the trip- 
hammer style; that is readers with 
zest for speeded-up life in general. 
Yet certain old fogies are fain to be- 
lieve that life—in book or out of it— 
cannot be served satisfactorily in 
tabloid form. Mrs. Deland, in her 
earlier stories of Old Chester, and 
Thomas A. Janvier, in practically all 
of his delightful tales, simply refused 
to be hurried. They took their time 
in preparing literary feasts, and to the 
satisfaction of readers who could ap- 
preciate high excellence of workman- 
ship. As for Mr. Howells, leisurely 
treatment, illumined with shafts of hu- 
mor, was of the essence of his work- 
manship. 

Would Americans buy and read 
novels written as were many of the 
finest and most successful published 
fifteen or twenty years ago’ It is a 
debatable question. Yet steadily, year 
by year, in the United States has 
grown the sale of Archibald Marshall’s 
novels of English country life. Even 
village libraries report that “they are 
always out.” Marshall writes with 
little haste and little of the artificial. 
Perhaps one reason for his popularity 
with American readers is that he deals 
with people who are delightful to meet, 
whether in the pages of a book or in 
real life. A quarter of a century ago 
Ripley Hitchcock, then literary ad- 
visor to a large New York publishing 
house, lamented the fact that even then 


he rarely came upon an American 
writer that dealt with people of in- 
nate refinement, people accustomed to 
good society. 

“These young writers of ours,” he 
added, “seem to think the reading 
public wants nothing in its fiction but 
crooks, actresses, jockeys, and their 
adventures. Why don’t some of them 
give us a few novels about men and 
women we like to meet in our homes 
and our clubs?” 

To a certain extent the situation 
mentioned by Mr. Hitchcock still ex- 
ists. How many American authors of 
today are writing the kind of novels 
Archibald Marshall is doing in 


England?—The New York Tribune. 





SAMUEL GOLDWYN TO 
PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


We want our authors to give the 
same time and care to their photo- 
plays that they give to their books and 
spoken plays. Progresssive writers 
have come to realize that the screen 
furnishes a distinct medium of artis- 
tic expresssion as varied and power- 
ful as that of the written page or the 
spoken play. In order to get the close 
supervision by the authors over their 
stories we are willing to pay hand- 
somely and to give their scenarios an 
artistry of production of which they 
will be proud. 





INSPIRATION 

Prof. Burgess Johnson, of Vassar 
College, recently delivered an address 
on “Inspiration.” One of the out- 
standing features of his talk was his 
criticism of the lack of art and inspir- 
ation in modern motion pictures and 
book “best sellers.” 

“The public is not getting as good 
things as it wants in the motion pic- 
ture houses,” he said. Both publishers 
and motion picture producers, he de- 
clared, are going on the assumption 
“that the vulgar horde doesn’t want 
anything better than it’s got.” 
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WHY INVADE 


EUROPE FOR 


PHOTOPLAY LOCALE? 


George B. Seitz, Who Staged Majority of Scenes in His 
Pathe Feature, “Rogues and Romance”, Answers Oft- 
Requested Question— Declares That Foreign Invasion 1s 
Not Necessary, as the United States is Not Exhausted for 
Good Scenic Effects and Picturesque “Locations”. 


yg ete motion picture pro- 
ducers and directors have stated 
that a time will come when big photo- 
play productions will be made abroad. 
That the United States is being over- 
done, that picturesque locations have 
all run out, that Europe offers greater 
scope for the picture producer. But 
is this so? Perhaps, to a certain 
extent. Perhaps a director, or pro- 
ducer, will take his company to a for- 
eign country for certain desirable set- 
tings, but it is doubted that this will 
be carried on to the nth degree. And 
George B. Seitz, producer, author, 
lirector, and actor believes the above 
statement. 


“In the first place,” declared Mr. 


Seitz, who recently returned from 
Spain, where most of the important 
scenes for his Pathe feature, “Rogues 
and Romance,” were photographed, 
“in the first place, there is something 
about the foreign atmosphere that 
does not make good photography pos- 
sible. You have, no doubt, noticed 
this in weekly news reels. The pic- 
tures all seem foggy, due to climatic 
conditions. 

“Then again, they don’t seem to 
ave the facilities over there that we 
have here. They have not grasped 
the importance of the motion picture, 
ind it has not advanced with such 
rapidity as in this country. If I were 
to go to the head of a foreign cinema 
concern and express my desire to pro- 
duce a picture I am sure some of my 
ileas and plans would be regarded 
erratic and fanatic. The possibilities 
which our directors have discovered 
and combined in a photoplay have not 
yet imbedded themselves in the mind 
of the foreign producer. 


“T don’t mean to say that we don’t 
get good motion pictures from the 
other side. We get some excellent 
ones. But we get an awful lot of 
very poor ones. Some men in the in- 
dustry in this country imagine that 
our wares are being boycotted abroad, 
but that is not really the case. A few, 
and very few I hope, American film 
men have sent poor stuff to the other 
side which was quickly recognized as 
poor stuff, and hence the attitude. But 
they are always in a receptive mood 
for a good American photoplay. 

“In Spain, where a great portion of 
‘Rogues and Romance’ was made, 
motion picture production was prac- 
tically unknown. We were the first 
film outfit to ever take scenes of the 
country, and I can assure you we were 
warmly greeted and treated like roy- 
alty. Whenever we entered a movie 
theatre we were ushered into the best 
seats and the entire audience rose and 
cheered us. The films we saw were 
mostly American made. The govern- 
ment placed everything at our dis- 
posal except in a few instances and 
we were treated very kindly. 

“But as for confining myself to 
Europe for a photoplay production I 
can say that there is nothing over 
there that we cannot duplicate here. 
True, we secured many picturesque 
settings in Algeciras, but look at our 
own beautiful scenery along the Pal- 
isades and the Hudson River! We 
were able to photograph scenes in the 
ancient Alhambra in Granada, and 
also the beautiful Generelifa, the 
summer palace of former Moorish 
princes, but we could have made re- 
plicas. We secured “shots” of an old 
fortress, and some very beautiful 
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scenes in Northern Africa, but are 
there not similar scenes in our own 
country ? 

“In fact,” concluded Mr. Seitz, 
“there are still many beatiful locations 
in the United States which are not 
yet familiar to the film fans. If we 
want foreign atmosphere we can get 
our photographs and turn the whole 
thing over to our architects, carpenters, 
and scenic artists. For instance, in 
Tarifa was a public square which I 
wanted to stage a revolution in, but 
the permit could not be secured. We 
took photographs and made a replica 
of the entire square for our revolu- 
tion. Yes, I am sure it will be a long, 
long time before the American motion 
picture producer will make his in- 
vasion of Europe for photoplay pur- 
poses. There is really no reason why 
he should.” 


GIRL’S KISS MADE HIM A 
PLAYWRIGHT 

A girl’s kiss started George Middle- 
ton on his career as a writer of plays. 
In fact the playwright himself gives 
his work as authority on the subject. 
For to this matter of sentiment may 
be attributed all of the creative urge 
to write which Mr. Middieton has 
manifested since that moment of 
labial incidence, and which has re- 
sulted in the many Broadway produc- 
tions bearing his name as author or 
co-author, notable among which is 
“Polly With a Past,” the Belasco 
stage success that Metro has made 
into a screen play with Ina Claire as 
the star. 

It was a kiss that made Mr. Middle- 
ton what he is today. It all happened 
as long ago as 1900, when Mr. Mid- 
dleton was a freshman at Columbia 
and had gone home, after the first 
term, prepared to show the world all 
that most college freshman believe 
they have concealed about them. The 
Middleton family that summer was 
staying down on the Jersey coast and 
it was there that young George took 
his first flight in writing for the stage. 





It was an amateur play. And there 
were amateur actors in it—boys and 
girls, the latter of the ravishing sort, 
overflowing with health and beauty 
that seem to be a peculiar product of 
all shore places in summertime. And 
Mr. Middleton was not only the 
youthful author of the play, but the 
youthful star as well. Here, in a 
scene of the most romantic sort, he 
sued on bended knee for the favor of 
the fair one and for restoring a fallen 
glove to her was rewarded finally 
with a kiss. 

It was this kiss, according to Mr. 
Middleton, that was his artistic undo- 
ing. It decided him. He would 
write for the stage. He at once set 
about doing by interpolating another 
scene in the act of the play, whereby 
he might kiss the fair one not once 
but twice. The scheme worked, and 
the play was a success, but Mr. Mid- 
dleton had got the habit so strongly 
by this time—of playwriting not kiss- 
ing—that he decided to devote the 
rest of his life to it. And this he did 
with admirable results. 

The years that followed brought 
many plays by Mr. Middleton before 
the footlights, of which, more recently 
perhaps, “Hit the Trail Holliday,” 
written in collaboration with George 
M. Cohan, and in collaboration with 
Guy Bolton “Polly With a Past,” 
“Adam and Eva,” and “The Cave 
Girl,” which is now playing a New 
York engagement are the most nota- 
ble. ‘Polly With a Past” was scen- 
arioized by June Mathis and directed 
by Leander de Cordova, under the 
personal supervision of Maxwell Kar- 
ger, Metro Director General. 


STARTED WRITING AT AGE 
OF TEN 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, the brilliant 
young novelist whose short story, 
“Head and Shoulders,” under the 
screen title of “The Chorus Girl's 
Romance,” recently released by Metro 
and starring Viola Dana, is a young 
man whom obviously, the gods love. 
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For Mr. Fitzgerald enjoys the unique 
and enviable distinction of being the 
youngest successful writing man in 
America, if not the world, with a 
novel and numerous short stories to 
his credit and more in demand. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was born in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, September 24, 1896. 
This makes him not quite twenty-five 
years old—an extraordinary but in- 
contestable fact. He was educated at 
the St. Paul Academy in St. Paul, 
Minn., during his early youth, after 
which he attended Newman School 
in Hackensack, N. J., and then entered 
Princeton University at the age of 17. 

He elected literature as a profes- 
sion at the age of ten, and at once 
started writing as though each day 
might be his last, with the result that 
at twenty-three the Scribners pub- 
lished his first novel “This Side of 
Paradise,” and the magazines com- 
menced writing him letters for his 
work. During the war he served as 
a first lieutenant in the Forthy-fifth 
and Sixty-seventh Infantry, and as 
aide-de-camp to General J. A. Ryan. 
He is a descendent of Francis Scott 
Key who wrote “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and his whole name _ is 
Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald. Mr. 
litzgerald was married on April 3, 
1920, to Miss Zelda Sayre of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and for the rest his own 
words can best describe his ingenuous 
personality : 

“T wear brown soft hats in winter,” 
he confesses, “Panamas in summer, 
loathe dress suits and never wear one, 
and prefer people with greenish-gray 
eyes.” And again: “I’d rather watch 
a good shimmy dance than Ruth St. 
Denis and Pavlowa combined!” 

Could anything be more delightful? 
\nd this is the young man who wrote 
the story of the shimmy dancer who 
fell in love with the college boy as 
told in “Head and Shoulders,” which 
was published in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and which Metro has re- 
leased under the title of “The Chorus 
Girl’s Romance.” 


BOOK-WRITERS 


There is good authority for the 
statement that there are no few peo- 
ple in Asheville, N. C., who have 
written or are writing books, short 
stories, and moving picture scenarios. 
How meritorious or otherwise are 
these literary productions of ama- 
teurs the public will in most cases 
never know because few of them will 
ever shine in the light of printed pub- 
licity. 

Other writers, some few of them 
local, have been so worthy, or we will 
say, so fortunate, as to secure recog- 
nition from publishers, and a con- 
siderable number of their books are 
to be found in the public library. 
Some people find these books there 
regularly, but others and intelligent 
people at that, appear not to have 
done so. At least they do not ex- 
ercise their privilege as residents of 
Asheville to borrow without charge 
books which would surely interest 
them. 

Most people would like to know 
what went on behind the scenes at the 
peace conference, the private views 
and motives of this or that eminent 
statesman. They can know much by 
reading Philip Gibbs’ “Now It Can 
Be Told.” We all know that certain 
pictures of the old masters stand out 
pre-eminent; we can see reproduc- 
tions of these in LaFarge’s “Great 
Masters.” What Theodore Roosevelt 
thought the best books to read—and 
he read novels, too—is told in his 
“Booklovers Holidays in the Open,” 
mixed with stories of adventure in 
strange lands. 

Strange people and strange lands 
are intimately described in “Jungle 
Tales and Jungle People,” and in 
“Through Russian Central Asia,” by 
Graham. Adventurous finance was 
the life of J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
his life story is entertainingly told in 
a library book which rests next to a 
short and readable story of a civil- 
ization that rose and fell, “Egypt and 
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yes 2 Its Monuments.”” What happens in the 
Writing for the Magazines hereafter, or rather what the spir- 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN. itualists claim, is told in Hyslop’s 
“Contact With Other Worlds.”— 
Asheville, N. C., Citizen. 











| WRITING FOR | WARNING TO ASPIRING 
| THE 








Swindlers are reported throughout 
the country who are approaching am- 
bitious young women and men under 
promise that they can become moving 
picture stars through the payment of 
a liberal fee and a few weeks’ study. 
Most of them claim to represent pro- 
ducing companies, which, upon inves- 
tigation, are found to have no stand- 

This book is crammed with exactly that sort ing and no assets. It is said that mil- 
of information that will save many a heart eek ra mee ee S 
pang and much eye-strain to young writers. It lions of dollars have already been 
tells above all what not to do and follows up taken from young people by these 
that advice with more authoritative information . Ie EE Oh 7 
than one finds in a month’s reading of other false representations. : 
writers upon similar lines. As an editor alone There is no easy, quick road to fame 
Dr. Esenwein is letter-perfect. He knows all ° s RE Pe 2 a 
the throes young writers suffer, and for that m the movies, any more than there is 
reason says what he has to say in forceful in other lines of endeavor, and those 
sentences that have infinite wisdom and oft- . a Seer . 
times inimitable wit. Young writers cannot who give up their Savings expecting 
afford to be without this new guide-book to to be lifted suddenly into the realm of 
success. Magazine writers are made, not born, . . hears 4 : 
and the sooner some of them begin to retrieve the stars, OF even of the most obscure 
their minor errors, the quicker their names will assistants, are quite certain to be dis- 
be recorded in ‘“‘Who’s Who.’’—Above are ex- . = 
tracts from the Philadelphia Record. appointed. 

The author of this book, a past master, ac- 


tually plucks out the heart of magazine writing SCREEN NEEDS PLAYS, NOT 
and shows clearly, to the beginner and the ex- LITER ATURE 


perienced alike, how successful magazine 
writers choose and handle their work so as to Need for a new screen literature. 
put it across. Some of the chapter heads . F f 5 
are: The Magazine and the Newspaper, Kinds with authors studying its particular 
of Magazines, The Sources of Magazine Ma- eee ag ee ee mE 
terial, The Short Article, The Full-Length needs instead of trying to adapt to 
Article, Humorous Writing, Magazine Fiction, the camera books already written, was 
Editorial Work, Points on Preparing Manu- voiced by William On De Mille. At 
script, How Manuscripts Are Marketed, etc., - ; 7 - 
etc. Read what critics say about it: a luncheon given in his honor by Hugo 
Bound in handsome cloth, gold lettering, gilt Riesenfeld at the Hotel Claridge, the 
26 s. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 5 cen: ee: aes 
Py Se Sa. Fee: SO OP producer of “Midsummer Madness. 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. the picture now being shown, led up 
sani aed Aedeiiniaiads init to his point by telling how this film 
‘ : ; ; was produced from Cosmo Hamilton’s 
ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, novel, “His Friend and His Wife.” 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. ican : 
eT eg ee ee Midsummer Madness,” he said, 
Enclosed find $2.00 (currency, check or ss - a - : - F 
money order). Send me by return mail provides an interesting illustration of 
WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES, by . sagen 
ag ol ae i the necessity of co-operation between 
authors and directors and shows why) 
— the Paramount producing organiza- 
tion, headed by Jesse Lasky, has 
brought a group of big writers into its 
studios. Somebody has raised the 
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point that ‘Midsummer Madness’ is 
not Cosmo Hamilton’s book, ‘His 
Friend and His Wife.’ With this 
statement I agree heartily, although I 
admit that I never read the book. But 
while admitting the picture is not the 
book I maintain that it does tell the 
story which the book told. 

“Mr. Hamilton spent more than a 
month in Hollywood, while we worked 
in the closest co-operation. Before 
we began I asked Mr. Hamilton to 
tell me the story. He started with the 
ideas and the words of a novelist, in- 
troducing more than 50 characters 
and sketching in details which make 
up the book. But I soon convinced 
him that from the standpoint of the 
picture the story must centre in the 
four characters portrayed on_ the 
screen by Jack Holt, Miss Lila Lee, 
Miss Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel, 
and that he must discard every inci- 
dent that could not be told in pictures. 

He worked over this for days on 
end, my task always being to have 
him tell his story in terms of motion 
pictures. The story he finally evolved 
is the story of ‘His Friend and His 
Wife’ and ‘Midsummer Madness.’ 
But of course it is not the book. 

“But I do not want books. I do not 
want plays. I want authors—authors 
vho can learn that building a drama 
n terms of picures is entirely differ- 
nt from building a drama for the 
tage. I shall probably never adapt 
another book to the screen, because 
the future of motion pictures lies en- 
tirely in the establishment of a new 
creen literature. Until we have this 
ve shall not have an art, and the only 
vay to get a screen literature is to 
ave authors who can tell dramatic 
tories, tell those stories in motion pic- 
ture terms. 

‘The motion picture today has 
bout the same relation to its ultimate 

velopment that the miracle play of 
the fifteenth century has to modern 
rama. The reason is that up to the 
resent we have been almost wholly 


Do You Speak in Public? 


Here Are Three Valuable, Helpful Books: 


Illustrative Incidents for Public Speakers 
Poems of Pep and Point for Public Speakers 
Wit and Humor for Public Speakers 

By WILL H. BROWN. 


ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUB- 
LIC SPEAKERS is a voluminous collection of 
entirely new illustrations which will be an in- 
valuable aid to all public speakers. It is a 
guide to public oratory, as well as a collection 
of apt and original illustrations. Each incident 
is aglow with life stories of human interest 
that touch the heart. 

The reader will find illustrations on Char- 
acter, Childhood, Courage, Courtesy, Duty, 
Egotism, Eternity, Friendship, Hope, Hypoc- 
risy, Life, Love, Matrimony, Money, Old Age, 
Patriotism, Prayer, Sin, Success, Temperance, 
Temptation, War—almost every conceivable 
subject. 

POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUB- 
LIC SPEAKERS. The secret of success in 
public speaking is the presentation of the idea 
in a practical, pointed way. This book is pre- 
pared for that purpose, although any one who 
enjoys good, snappy poetry will be thoroughly 
delighted with it. 

The book contains about six hundred poems 
from the pens of poets who have caught the 
spirit of present world conditions. It does not 
chronicle the ravings of long-haired poets, 
about “twittering birds” and “babbling brooks,” 
“autumn leaves” and “‘shady neoks.” It has 
just what its title promises—poems of “‘pep and 
point,”’ poems that really mean something. 

WIT AND HUMOR_ FOR- PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. “Laugh and the world laughs 
with you.” This delightful volume contains 
one of the best collections of pointed stories 
and witticisms ever published. The illustrations 
are original, fresh and usable. 

No public speaker has any excuse for being 
dry and prosy in public addresses when this 
book is available. 

The speaker who can illustrate his point with 
a humorous anecdote is the one who hoids his 
audience to the last word. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75 each. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
The three books delivered to you, postpaid for 
$5.00 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY _ 

ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $ (currency, check, 
money order). Send me the following books 
by W. H. Brown: 
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author’s success. 
mean 
tains within its covers what one might call “‘an 
education in authorship.” 


gilt top, 441 pages. 
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Writing the Short Story. 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 




















This is one of the most comprehensive and 


practical books for writers ever published. It 
contains a f 

every phase of this work. 
formerly editor of a very prominent magazine 
and he writes from his many years of experi- 
ence in literary work. 
short 
how to choose a theme, gathering the materials, 
taking notes, 
develop plot, how to open story, body of story, 
climax, how to select characters, how many to 
use, all about dialogue, how to select a good 
title, 
bulary, how to prepare manuscript in profes- 
sional 
cellent advise on how to sell your story and 


which consider 
The author was 


series of articles 


This book tells what a 


story is, treats on the different kinds, 


what constitutes a plot, how to 


titles to avoid, how to acquire a voca- 


and required style. It also gives ex- 
other chapters necessary to every 
Each one of its 441 pages 


much to the ambitious writer. It con- 


Handsome cloth cover with gold lettering, 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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ing our tools and improving on them. 
We have now developed this crafts- 
manship to a degree that enables us 
to present our story well. Therefore 
it behooves us to strike into new 
fields and make the motion picture the 
art that it is destined to be. In this 
we are growing rapidly—I should say 
that every five years in motion pic- 
ture growth is equivalent to a cen- 
tury’s growth in the legitimate drama. 
In about 2 years the motion picture 
will have brought itself down into the 
twentieth century—New York Her- 
ald and Sun. 





JULIAN JOSEPHSON, NOTED 
SCENARIO WRITER, JOINS 
GOLDWYN STAFF 

Goldwyn announces the acquisition 
of another noted scenario writer as a 
member of its editorial staff at Culver 
City, Cal., in the person of Julian 
Josephson. Mr. Josephson has, for a 
number of years, been numbered 
among the most original and success- 
ful screen writers. 

As a member of the Goldwyn 
scenario staff, under the direction of 
Managing Editor J. G. Hawks, Mr. 
Josephson will specialize in the adapta- 
tion of stories for the use of Will 
Rogers and Tom Moore. 

Mr. Josephson was born in Oregon, 
was educated at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and started his career as a 
newspaper and magazine writer. He 
soon became interested in motion pic- 
tures and wrote scenarios for Triangle 
and Thomas H. Ince, Charles Ray and 
others. 

Among his long string of successes 
are the following Charles Ray photo- 
plays: “Greased Lightning,” “Paris 
Green,” “String Beans,” “His Own 
Home Town” and ‘“Mother’s Boy.” 
His latest release was “Homespun 
Folks” produced by Thomas H. Ince. 

In his capacity of Goldwyn scenario 
and continuity writer, he will be asso- 
ciated with Charles Kenyon, Dayton 
Hamilton, Edfrid A. Bingham, Elmer 
Rice, Arthur F. Statter and others. 














The Author’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 











A reference volume which every author 
should have within reach at all times. It 
clearly covers the relations of the author to 
the publisher, the copyright and how to secure 
it, the mechanics of the book, arrangement of 
the book, making the index, etc. Endorsed by 
The Author's League of America. It also 
treats on submitting the manuscript, publishing 
of manuscript at author’s expense, making the 
contract, royalties, dealings with the editor, etc. 

Every. writer will find this little volume 
crammed with facts that he must know to gain 
from his labor the great reward. 

Beautiful cloth cover, 164 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $1.26. 





The Writer’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
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A valuable companion volume to THE 
AUTHOR'S DESK BOO is a most 
needed reference work on the question of 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words, division of words, paragraphing, spacing, 
italics, abbreviations, numerals, correct and 
faulty diction, letter writing, postal informa- 
tion, etc, 

It is a wonderful little book that should 
have place next to your other works for daily 
reference. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 184 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO, 
600 Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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By E. M. WICKES 
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THE SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITER IS 
THE HIGHEST PAID WRITER IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 

WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one 
of the most helpful, thought-compelling books 
ever published. Its title is a misleading one in 
a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. 
It is a valuable treatise on_ the ——, of 
catering to the world’s needs. . M, ‘kes 
is a well-known sone writer, and has himself 
given to the world many popular song hits. 
The introduction is by Harry Von Tilzer, one 
of the best known song writers of this bs 

Some of the chapter heads of this remark- 
able work are: Various Types of Songs An- 
alyzed, Titles Themes, Themes to Be Avoided, 
Timeliness. Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story 
Element, Punch, The Chorus, M 
struction, Songhits, Manuscripts and 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark 
(a very important chapter), etc. In the back 
pages 1s a long list of Popular Song Publishers. 

Any aspirising song writer, who will make a 
close study of this book, apply the advice to 
his own work and then not succeed, had better 
turn his efforts at onee to other fields of labor. 

There is.a fortune in popular song writing 
if you strike the right song. If you think it 
worth the effort, let this wonderful volume be 
your guide. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 
181 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.75, 
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The Art of Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN anp MARY 
ELEANOR ROBERTS. 


| THE ART OF 
| VERSIFICATION 


The most complete, practical and help- 
ful working hand ever issued on 
the Principles of Poetry and the Com- 
position of all Forms of Verse. Edwin 
Markham says: “You certainly have 
swept into one volume all of the chief 
facts concerning the technique of verse. 
There is no better book than this one 
for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many important subjects 
treated are: The Ten Elements of 
Poetry, The Choice of Words, The 
Analysis of Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, Blank Verse, 
Dramatic Poetry, The Ballad, The Lyric, 
The Sonnet, Light Verse, Satirical 
Verse, Humorous Verse, Parody, Helps 
in the Study of Poetry, etc., etc. 

Every ambitious writer of poetry 
should have a copy of this wonderful 
volume. It will no doubt guide the way 
to many successes where failure would 
otherwise result. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold let- 
tering, git top, 311 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $2 

USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $........ (currency, check or 
money order). Send me the following books 
by return mail: 











The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
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“All the world loves a mystery. Since time 
out of mind, a clear and open page has ever 
lacked the faséination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, 
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- and even the gruesome, has. been added to the 


mysterious, its challenge has been the more 
alluring.” 


This book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimu- 
lates insight into the methods. of successful 
writers of plotted stories and at the same time 
cultivates fertility in the mind of the reader. 
Some of the subjects it treats on in exhaustive 
style are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries, 
The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, Detec- 
tive Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deduction Used in Everyday Life. The Real 
Sherlock Holmes, The Search for Clues, The 
Murder Theme, The Robbery Theme, The 
Mysterious Disappearance, The Victim, The 
Criminal, The Suspects, Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining Sus- 
pense, etc., etc. 


It is truly a wonderful book for writers in- 
terested in this popular form of narration. 


Handsome cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 336 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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